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HILE  investigating  a  Shakespearean  topic,  the  writer 
^M  secured  a  copy  of  Lyly's  "Eiiphues"  from  the  Public 
Library.  It  was  published  in  1868,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  forty-seven  years  was  still  with  its  leaves  uncut. 
In  the  preface,  the  Editor  stated  that  it  was  a  reprint 
of  the  latest  previous  edition  issued  in  1636 ;  so  that 
for  the  space  of  232  years  the  book  had  been  out 
of  print  practically  unknown  and  utterly  uncared  for. 

Yet,  in  the  golden  days  of  English  literature  un- 
der Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  days  of  Marlowe  and  Jonson,  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  this  same  "Euphues"  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  popularity  which  far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  literary 
production  of  the  age  and  it  maintained  its  prestige  for  over 
fifty  years,  as  edition  after  edition  testified.  A  book  that  could 
successfully  compete  in  public  estimation  with  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  ought  certainly  to  repay  the  time  spent 
in  its  examination. 

The  author  of  "Euphues,"  John  Lyly,  was  born  in  Kent, 
England,  in  the  year  1553.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  six  years  later  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  London  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  the  second  part  of 
"Euphues"  he  gives  an  interesting  description  of  London  as 
it  appeared  in  his  day. 
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"England  hath  in  it  twenty  and  six  cities,  of  which  the 
chiefest  is  named  London,  a  place  for  the  beauty  of  buildings, 
infinite  riches,  variety  of  all  things,  that  excelleth  all  the  cities 
in  the  world ;  insomuch  that  it  may  be  called  the  store-house  and 
mart  of  all  Europe.  Close  by  this  city  runneth  the  famous  river 
called  the  Thames.  *  *  *  What  can  there  be  in  any  place  under 
the  heavens,  that  is  not  in  this  noble  city,  either  to  be  bought  or 
borrowed. 

It  hath  divers  hospitals  for  the  relieving  of  the  poor, 
six  score  fair  churches  for  divine  services,  a  glorious  Burse, 
which  they  call  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
merchants  of  all  the  countries  where  any  traffic  is  to  be  had. 
And  among  all  the  strange  and  beautiful  shows,  me  thinketh 
there  is  none  so  notable  as  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames, 
which  is  in  manner  of  a  continual  street,  well  replenished  with 
large  and  stately  houses  on  both  sides,  and  situated  upon  twenty 
arches,  whereof  each  one  is  made  of  excellent  free-stone  squared, 
everyone  of  them  being  three-score  foot  in  height  and  fully 
twenty  in  distance  from  another. 

To  this  place  the  whole  realm  hath  his  recourse,  whereby  it 
seemeth  so  populous  that  one  would  scarce  think  so  many  peo- 
ple to  be  in  the  whole  island,  as  he  shall  see  sometimes  in  Lon- 
don. ' ' 

In  1597  he  published  "Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit," 
which  at  once  sprang  into  popular  favor.  It  was  read,  studied, 
quoted  and  imitated.  Its  style  was  regarded  as  a  model  of 
elegant  diction,  and  its  phraseology  was  adopted  by  the  highest 
circles  of  society.  "That  beauty  in  court"  writes  Blount  in 
L632,  "which  could  not  parley  euphuism,  that  is  to  say,  who 
is  unable  to  converse  in  that  pure  and  reformed  English  which 
he  had  formed  his  work  to  be  the  standard  of,  was  as  little  re- 
garded as  she,  which  now  there,  speaketh  not  French. ' ' 

After  writing  the  second  part  of  Euphues,  Lyly  turned  his 
attention  to  the  stage  and  composed  a  number  of  plays  which 
were  acted  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  boy  chor- 
isters of  St.  Paul's.    These  plays,  nine  in  number,  were  written 
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in  a  different  style  from  that  of  Euphues.  One  was  in  rhyme, 
another  in  blank  verse,  and  the  remainder  in  prose.  They  were 
all  successful;  and  these  performances  by  the  boy  choristers 
became  so  popular  that  a  company  of  them  was  formed  to  act 
at  one  of  the  regular  theatres.  Many  illustrious  writers,  among 
them,  Ben  Jonson,  composed  plays  for  these  youthful  actors. 
What  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  their  popularity  was 
the  music  and  singing  that  were  introduced  into  the  perform- 
ances. Anyone  who  heard  the  Paulist  Choir,  which  lately  ap- 
peared in  Omaha,  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  artistic  effects 
boys  are  capable  of  producing  when  properly  trained. 

It  is  to  these  youthful  choristers  that  Shakespeare  refers  in 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Act  Three,  Scene  Two,  when  Rosen- 
krantz  remarks  to  Hamlet:  "But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  chil- 
dren, little  eyases  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question  and  are 
most  tyrannically  clapped  for't:    These  are  now  the  fashion.' ' 

The  literary  productions  of  Lyly  evidently  brought  him 
more  fame  than  money  for  we  find  him  writing  a  pathetic  letter 
to  the  Queen  in  which  he  pleads  for  aid: — "If  your  sacred  maj- 
esty think  me  unworthy :  (of  the  position  of  the  master  of  revels) 
and  that  after  ten  years'  tempest,  I  must  at  the  court  suffer 
shipwreck  of  my  time,  my  wits,  my  hopes:  vouchsafe,  in  your 
never  erring  judgment,  some  plank  or  rafter  to  waft  me  into  a 
country  where,  in  my  sad  and  settled  devotions,  I  may  in  every 
corner  of  a  thatched  cottage  write  prayers  instead  of  plays, 
prayers  for  your  long  and  prosperous  life  and  repentance 
that  I  have  played  the  fool  so  long."  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  his  request,  but  ended  his  life  in  poverty  in  the 
vear  1606. 

The  works  of  Lyly  continued  in  vogue  for  some  years  after 
his  death  and  then  sank  into  complete  oblivion  for  two  cen- 
turies. It  was  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  first  revived  interest  in 
Euphues  by  introducing  a  euphuist  in  his  novel  of  the  Mon- 
astery in  the  person  of  Sir  Piercy  Shafton.  Both  the  story  and 
the  character,  however,  were  acknowledged  to  be  failures  even 
bv  the  author  himself. 
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It  is  said  that  Scott  mistook  Euphusm  entirely.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  placed  Sir  Piercy  in  such  unfavorable  environ- 
ments that  he  appeared  utterly  unnatural  not  to  say  absurd. 
Had  he  caused  Sir  Piercy  to  move  in  courtly  circles,  surrounded 
by  lords  and  ladies  using  the  same  style  of  language,  the  effect 
would  have  been  far  different.  Moliere,  by  attending  to  this 
point,  produced  one  of  his  most  successful  comedies,  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules,  with  characters  of  the  type  of  Euphues. 

Style  apart,  Euphues  is  a  very  sensible  book,  full  of  curious 
and  varied  information,  correct  moral  principles  and  quaint 
and  original  fancies.  Then,  too,  it  possesses  another  character- 
istic which  distinguishes  it  from  most  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  that  age  of  licentious  speech : — it  is  entirely  free  from 
the  least  trace  of  vulgarity  or  indelicacy.  "This  I  have  dili- 
gently observed,"  he  wrote,  "that  there  shall  be  nothing  found 
that  may  offend  the  chaste  mind  with  unseemly  terms  or  un- 
cleanly talk." 

In  form  it  is  a  romance,  but  so  simple  in  construction  that, 
the  story  serves  only  as  a  thread  on  which  to  string  a  long 
series  of  moral  reflections  and  polished  phrases. 

Euphues,  the  hero  of  the  romance  is  a  young  gentleman  of 
Athens  who  has  come  to  Naples  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
There  he  contracts  a  warm  friendship  with  another  young 
gentleman  named  Philautus,  who  introduces  him  to  Lucilla, 
the  lady  of  his  affections.  Euphues  and  Lucilla  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight  and  plight  their  troth,  to  the  grief  and  indignation 
of  Philautus.  Soon  ,however,  the  fickle  Lucilla  transfers  her 
affections  to  a  third  party ;  whereupon  Euphus  writes  a  treatise 
on  the  cure  of  disappointed  love :  and  attributing  his  misfortunes 
to  the  wrong  way  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  composes 
another  treatise  on  the  proper  education  of  children. 

In  this  latter  treatise  Lyly  shows  that  he  was  a  shrewd 
observant  man,  with  many  ideas  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Notice,  for  instance,  what  he  has  to  say  about  athletics  and 
corporal  punishment. 
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EXERCISE  AND  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

1 '  For  the  exercise  of  the  body  it  is  necessary  also  somewhat 
be  added,  that  is,  that  the  child  should  be  at  such  times,  per- 
mitted to  recreate  himself  when  his  mind  is  overcome  with 
study;  lest  dulling  himself  with  overmuch  industry,  he  become 
unfit  afterward  to  conceive  readily;  besides  this  will  cause  an 
apt  composition  and  that  natural  strength  that  it  before  re- 
tained. A  good  composition  of  the  body  layeth  a  good 
foundation  of  old  age;  for  as  in  the  fair  summer  we  prepare 
all  things  necessary  for  the  cold  winter,  so  good  manners  in 
youth  and  lawful  exercises  be,  as  it  were,  victuals  and  nourish- 
ments for  age ;  yet  are  these  labors  and  pastimes  to  be  tem- 
pered that  they  weaken  not  their  bodies  more  by  play  than 
otherwise  they  should  have  done  by  study;  and  so  to  be  used 
that  they  addict  not  themselves  more  to  exercise  of  the  limbs 
than  the  following  of  learning :  the  greatest  enemies  to  discipline, 
as  Plato  recompteth,  are  labors  and  sleep.  It  is  also  requisite 
that  he  be  expert  in  marshall  affairs  in  shooting,  in  darting,  that 
he  hawk  and  hunt  for  his  honest  pastime  and  recreation; 
and  if,  after  these  pastimes  he  shall  seem  nothing  secure  re- 
garding his  books,  I  would  not  have  him  scourged  with  stripes, 
but  threatened  with  words ;  not  dulled  with  blows,  like  servants, 
the  which,  the  more  they  are  beaten,  the  better  they  bear  it, 
and  the  less  they  care  for  it;  for  children  of  good  disposition 
are  either  incited  by  praise  to  go  forward,  or  shamed  by  dis- 
praise to  commit  the  like  offense :  those  of  obstinate  and  block- 
ish behavior,  are  neither  with  words  to  be  persuaded,  neither 
with  stripes  to  be  corrected.  They  must  be  now  taunted  with 
sharp  rebukes,  straight  ways  admonished  with  fair  words;  now 
threatened  a  payment,  by  and  by  promised  a  reward.'' 

His  remarks  on  charms  and  philters  are  also  very  happy 
and  display  a  fund  of  dry  humor : — 

"They  invented  as  many  enchantments  for  love  as  they 
did  for  the  tooth-ache ;  but  he  that  hath  tried  both  will  say  that 
the  best  charm  for  a  tooth  is  to  pull  it  out." 
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"I  would  not  have  thee  think,  Philautus,  that  love  is  to  be 
obtained  by  such  means  but  only  by  faith,  virtue  and  constancy. 
Love  dwelleth  in  the  mind,  in  the  will  and  in  the  heart  which 
neither  conjurer  can  alter  nor  Physic. ' ' 

"Cato  was  of  that  mind  that  three  enchanted  words  could 
heal  the  eye-sight;  and  Varro,  that  a  verse  of  Sybilla  could 
ease  the  gout ;  yet  the  one  was  fain  to  use  running  water  which 
was  but  a  cold  medicine;  the  other,  patience,  which  was  but  a 
dry  plaster." 

But  it  was  its  peculiar  style  that  gained  celebrity  for  Lyly  's 
book,  and  won  for  it  so  many  readers  and  admirers: — a  style 
that  even  threatened  for  a  time  to  pervert  the  English  language 
itself.  Though  the  style  is  curious  it  possesses  little  variety 
so  that  a  few  selections  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  it. 

"As  thou  hast  been  wise  in  thy  choice,  so,  I  hope,  thou 
shalt  be  fortunate  in  thy  chance. ' ' 

"And  by  so  much  the  more  you  are  welcome,  by  how  much 
the  more  you  were  wished  for. ' ' 

1  i  Thou  hast  tried  me,  therefore  trust  me !  thou  has  trusted 
me  in  many  things,  therefore  try  me  in  this  one  thing. ' ' 

' '  And  truly  I  am  not  a  little  glad  that  I  shall  have  thee  not 
only  a  comfort  in  life,  but  also  a  companion  in  my  love." 

"By  so  much  the  more  therefore  my  change  is  to  be  ex- 
cused by  how  much  the  more  my  choice  is  excellent." 

AN  OFFER  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

"I  hope  I  shall  find  a  heart  in  you  willing  to  accomplish 
my  request.  Which,  if  I  may  obtain,  assure  yourself,  that 
Damon  to  his  Pythias,  Pilades  to  his  Orestes,  Tytus  to  his 
Gysippus,  Theseus  to  his  Pirothus,  Scipio  to  his  Laelius  was 
never  found  more  faithful  than  Euphues  will  be  to  Philautus. 
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A  NOVEL  PRESCRIPTION. 

"Now,  if  thy  cunning  be  answerable  to  thy  will  practice 
some  pleasant  conceit  upon  thy  poor  patient;  one  dram  of 
Ovid's  art,  some  of  Tibullis'  drugs,  one  of  Propertius'  pills 
which  may  cause  me  either  to  purge  my  new  disease  or  recover 
my  hoped  desire. ' ' 

PROTESTATION  OF  FIDELITY. 

"For  although  the  worm  entereth  almost  into  every  wood, 
yet  he  eateth  not  the  cedar  tree.  Though  the  stone  Cylindrus  at 
every  thunder  clap,  roll  from  the  hill,  yet  the  pure  sleek  stone 
mounteth  at  the  noise:  though  the  rust  fret  the  hardest  steel, 
yet  doth  it  not  eat  the  emerald;  though  Polypus  change  his 
hue,  yet  the  Salamander  keepeth  his  color;  though  Proteus 
transform  himself  into  every  shape  yet  Pygmalion  retaineth 
his  old  form ;  though  Aeneas  was  too  fickle  to  Dido,  yet  Troilus 
was  too  faithful  to  Cressid;  though  others  seem  counterfeit 
in  their  deeds,  yet,  Lucilla,  persuade  yourself  that  Euphues 
will  be  always  current  in  his  dealings. ' ' 

It  may  be  asked,  how  came  a  style  so  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
our  language  to  win  such  favor  and  popularity  amongst  the 
cultured  classes  of  society  in  that  age  of  classical  writers? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  abnormal  conditions  of  society 
which  existed  in  that  epoch.  It  was  an  age  of  gross  flattery  and 
exaggerated  compliment.  From  the  queen  down  to  the  lowliest 
squire,  all  were  jealous  of  their  rank  and  exacted  the  most 
abject  subserviency  from  those  dependent  upon  them.  The 
surest  passport  to  favor  was  the  ability  to  flatter  those  in  power. 

Everyone  knows  how  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  won  the  favor  of 
Elizabeth  by  spreading  his  richly  embroidered  cloak  over  a 
muddy  part  of  the  road  to  save  her  from  treading  in  the 
mire.  It  was  the  delicate  compliment  implied  in  this  chivalrous 
action  that  touched  the  heart  of  the  queen.  On  the  other  hand 
she  was  swift  to  punish  any  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  her 
subjects,  as  that  handsome  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  found 
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to  his  cost.  Having  inadvertently  turned  his  back  on  the  queen 
during  a  reception  she  made  him  mindful  of  his  discourtesy 
by  boxing  his  ears. 

To  invent  new  modes  of  flattery  and  new  terms  of  compli- 
ment was  far  from  easy  in  those  days  when  there  were  no  en- 
cyclopaedias, few  books  of  reference,  and  not  even  an  English  dic- 
tionary. So  when  Lyly's  Euphues  appeared,  it  was  hailed  with 
delight,  for  it  teemed  with  matter  suitable  for  compliments  and 
provided  in  addition  a  new  style  that  served  as  a  setting  for 
them.  A  Gallant  had  now  only  to  study  a  few  pages  of  this 
courtly  book  and  he  was  ready  to  frame  new  compliments  when- 
ever the  occasion  demanded.  No  wonder  then  it  became  so 
popular,  supplying  as  it  did  such  a  long  felt  want.  No  wonder, 
either,  that  both  lords  and  ladies  took  delight  in  conversing  in 
the  novel  language  of  Euphues :  it  was  like  playing  at  some 
newly  invented  game,  which,  while  it  served  as  an  amusement, 
gave  them  at  the  same  time  a  facility  in  paying  high  flown  com- 
pliments. 

That  Euphues  should  even  surpass  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
in  popularity  is  not  so  surprising.  True,  Shakespeare  could 
and  did  pay  compliments  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  they  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be  imitated.  Even  that 
wizard  of  literature,  Coleridge,  failed  when  he  tried  to  imitate 
the  style  of  the  master-poet; whereupon  he  exclaimed. — "There's 
such  a  divinity  doth  hedge  our  Shakespeare  round,  that  we  can- 
not even  imitate  his  style. ' '  We  can  imagine  with  what  feeling 
of  envy  the  courtiers  must  have  listened  to  the  lines  about  the 
maiden  queen  as,  she  loved  to  be  called,  in  the  Midsummer 
Nights'  Dream: — Act  two,  scene  two. 

Oberon.    That  very  time  I  saw  * 

Cupid  all  armed ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal  throned  in  the  west; 

And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
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Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat  'ry  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 

Or  to  these  words  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra: — Act  two, 
scene  two. 

Enobarbus.     Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her 
infinite  variety. 

To  attempt  to  imitate  such  language  was  hopeless;  it  was 
different,  however,  with  the  language  of  Euphues, — anyone 
could  imitate  that. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  most  of  the  distinquished 
authors  of  that  period  that  they  did  not  allow  the  great  popu- 
larity of  Lyly's  Euphues  to  seduce  them  into  the  folly  of  imi- 
tating his  inflated  style.  They  judged  that  this  popularity  would 
be  but  ephemeral  and  that  only  such  works  would  endure  as 
were  written  in  the  correct  idiom  of  the  English  language.  Nor 
did  they  allow  Euphuism  to  hold  sway  without  a  protest. 

Michael  Drayton,  whose  name  and  vigorous  language  sug- 
gest a  Celtic  origin  though  he  was  born  in  England  and  became 
poet  laureate,  condemns  Ephuism  in  no  measured  terms : — 

The  noble  Sidney     *     *     * 
*  did  first  reduce. 

Our  tongue  from  Lillie's  writing  then  in  use, 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  similes. 
As  the  English,  apes  and  very  Zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see, 
So  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks, 
They  spoke  and  writ,  all  like  mere  lunatiques. 

Shakespeare,  too,  in  a  good  humored  way,  burlesques 
Euphuism,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  two,  scene  four. 
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After  the  robbery  on  Gad's  Hill,  Falstaff  tells  Prince  Hal,  be 
had  better  rehearse  the  answer  he  will  make  when  the  king, 
his  father,  calls  him  to  account  for  his  share  in  this  mad  exploit. 
Prince  Hal  agrees;  bids  Falstaff  impersonate  the  king  and  says 
he  will  be  ready  with  his  answer.  To  appreciate  the  words  of 
Falstaff ,  a  quotation  from  Euphues  is  necessary.  i '  Though  the 
camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  and  pressed  down,  the  more  it 
spreadeth ;  yet  the  violet,  the  more  it  is  handled  and  touched,  the 
sooner  it  withereth  and  decayeth. ' ' 

Falstaff  addresses  the  prince  as  follows : — 

i '  Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy 
time,  but  also  how  thou  are  accompanied;  for  though  the  camo- 
mile the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth 
the  more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears. ' ' 

Modern  criticism  with  its  all  searching  eye  has  discovered 
that  Euphues  is  but  an  imitation  of  "El  Libro  Aureo  de  Marco 
Aurelio"  by  Guevara,  a  translation  of  which  by  North  was 
published  in  England  in  1568.  Nor  is  that  all : — for  it  appears 
that  both  Lyly  and  Guevara  owe  their  treaties  on  education  to 
a  philosophical  work  of  Plutarch.  Thus  is  verified  the  saying 
of  the  Wise  Man : — i  l  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. ' ' 
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Y  ATTENDING  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Society,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  meetings 
of  this  kind  held  in  the  country,  one  can  usually 
get  a  good  idea  of  what  is  attracting  the  particular 
attention  of  the  profession  at  that  time.  The  Fifty- 
first  meeting  was  recently  held,  and  a  short  synopsis 
of  two  subjects  that  were  popular  there  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  public. 

There  were  numerous  clinics  showing  the  technic 
and  appliances  used  in  "Conductive  Anesthesia"  or  nerve 
blocking,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  "Twilight  Sleep  in  Dentistry. " 
This  consists  in  injecting  an  anesthetizing  fluid  in  certain  cir- 
cumscribed areas  which  deadens  the  nerve  trunk  leading  to  the 
teeth  or  parts  of  the  jaws  to  be  operated  on.  For  instance  an 
injection  can  be  made  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  above  and 
behind  the  third  molar,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  all  the  lower 
teeth  and  adjacent  tissues  on  that  side  will  be  completely  anesthe- 
tized. Pulps  or  nerves  can  then  be  removed,  the  most  sensitive 
cavities  properly  prepared  for  filling,  extractions  made  and 
gums  lanced,  all  without  the  slightest  pain  to  the  patient.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  a  sitting  will  be  much  less  because  the 
operator  will  not  have  to  stop  on  account  of  pain;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  will  be  able  to  do  more  thorough  work. 

The  idea  of  injecting  an  anesthetic  around  nerve  trunks 
is  not  new,  but  it  has  not  been  in  general  use  because  a  satis- 
factory or  safe  technic  had  not  been  worked  out.  Moreover, 
the  merits  of  novocain,  which  is  much  safer  for  this  purpose  than 
cocain,  are  only  now  being  properly  appreciated.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  instruments  and  substances  used  for  this 
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work  must  be  as  sterile  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  and  Dr. 
Guido  Fisher  of  the  University  of  Marburg  has  devised  a 
method  to  secure  this.  He  has  invented  a  hypodermic  syringe 
that  bears  his  name,  consisting  of  a  glass  barrel  and  a  steel 
plunger  ground  to  fit  it  very  accurately,  each  plunger  being 
fitted  to  an  individual  barrel.  This  arrangement  does  away  with 
washers,  which  cannot  be  sterilized,  the  common  fault  with  most 
hypodermic  syringes.  It  is  also  so  constructed  that  it  can 
readily  be  taken  apart  and  boiled,  and  when  not  in  use  it  is  kept 
in  a  jar  of  alcohol,  as  are  the  needles,  dissolving  dishes  and  other 
appliances.  The  distilled  water  used  in  making  the  solutions 
should  be  prepared  just  before  it  is  to  be  used.  The  solution 
must  be  isotonic,  that  is,  neither  too  acid  nor  too  alkaline,  so  as 
to  be  non-irritating  to  the  tissues.  The  field  or  point  of  in- 
jection must  also  be  sterilized.  When  these  precautions  have 
been  carefully  carried  out,  there  are  no  unpleasant  effects  what- 
ever from  the  operation.  The  period  of  anesthesia  lasts  about 
two  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  patient  is  fully  conscious 
of  everything  that  is  going  on  but  suffers  no  pain. 

In  the  hands  of  a  careless  operator  this  method  would  be 
dangerous,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  cause  a  deep  infec- 
tion that  might  result  in  serious  trouble.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  mouth  and  jaws  is  also  essential,  so  that 
the  operator  may  make  no  mistake  in  placing  his  needle  in 
order  to  anesthetize  the  particular  part  on  which  he  wishes  to 
operate.  There  are  a  number  of  places  where  the  nerve  trunks 
can  be  reached,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw. 

If  this  method  proves  as  successful  as  some  of  its  advo- 
cates predict,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  both  the  dentist  and  the 
patient. 

The  other  subject  is  Radiography,  as  applied  to  dentistry. 
There  were  two  machines  set  up  in  the  clinic  rooms  especially 
adapted  for  dental  uses,  and  a  number  of  clinicians  showed 
radiographs  of  cases  and  explained  to  the  dentists  how  to  read 
the  negatives  and  understand  the  different  shadows  or  rather 
dark  and  light  spaces  and  outlines.     The  X-Rays  do  not  make 
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a  picture  as  we  generally  understand  photography;  they 
record  on  a  sensitized  plate  or  film  the  different  densities  of 
the  tissues  through  which  they  pass.  Tooth  substance  is  more 
opaque  than  bone,  bone  more  so  than  gum  tissue.  A  small 
piece  of  film  enclosed  in  black  paper  is  placed  inside  the  mouth 
close  against  the  part  to  be  examined,  the  current  is  turned  on 
for  a  few  seconds  and  the  exposure  is  made.  The  patient  does 
not  experience  any  sensation  whatever.  The  resulting  negative 
shows  the  outline  of  the  teeth,  the  bony  wall  that  surrounds 
the  roots  and  the  soft  tissues.  In  the  center  of  each  tooth  crown 
and  root  is  a  cavity  or  canal  which  houses  the  pulp  tissue  and 
nerves,  and  when  this  becomes  diseased  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  save  the  tooth  and  prevent  abscesses  and  other  serious 
troubles,  to  remove  it  and  fill  the  space  it  occupies  with  some 
non-irritating  substance,  like  gutta-percha,  that  does  not  absorb 
moisture.  If  these  canals  are  not  properly  filled  subsequent 
trouble  is  likely  to  occur.  The  X-Rays  show  the  canal  filling. 
Sometimes  a  sore  tooth  fails  to  respond  to  treatment,  perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  root  has  been  absorbed  leaving  a  rough,  irri- 
tating surface.  This  can  be  seen  with  the  X-Ray,  and  when 
the  rough  surface  is  smoothed  the  tooth  is  comfortable  again. 
Sometimes  the  root  of  a  front  tooth  is  crooked  and  the  operator 
in  placing  a  crown  pin  in  that  root  pierces  the  side.  After  the 
crown  has  been  set  it  causes  pain.  The  X-Ray  will  show  what 
the  trouble  is. 

Congested  or  abnormal  tissue  casts  a  slightly  different 
shadow  from  healthy  tissue,  thus  making  it  easy  to  locate  the 
inflammation  that  is  rendering  a  certain  tooth  "lame. "  Pus 
pockets  or  abscess  cavities  can  also  be  readily  recognized. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
great  field  of  preventive  medicine,  a  field  in  which  dentistry 
is  playing  a  more  important  part  every  year.  By  the  elimina- 
tion of  pain  people  will  be  more  willing  to  have  their  teeth 
looked  after  by  a  dentist,  and  at  more  frequent  intervals.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  A.  0.  Hunt  when  he  said  the  day  was  coming 
when  people  will  consult  their  dentist  as  often  as  once  a  month 
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as  a  preventive  measure  against  Pyorrhea.  These  same 
preventive  measures  will  suffice  to  prevent,  at  least  to  a  great 
extent  if  not  entirely,  the  formation  of  cavities  in  teeth  through 
the  processes  of  decay.  Moreover,  by  the  elimination  of  pain 
the  dentist  can  make  a  better  cavity  preparation,  and  so  the 
filling  will  be  more  permanent.  The  X-Ray  will  enable  him 
to  make  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  case  before 
he  begins  to  operate  on  a  troublesome  tooth  and  it  will  also  allow 
him  to  check  up  his  work  after  he  has  finished. 

Both  of  these  subjects  are  in  their  developmental  stage 
and  it  will  take  years  of  experimental  work  to  make  them  entirely 
practical  for  use  in  every  dentist's  office. 


WILFRID    WARD, 
Who  recently  lectured  at  the  University  on  Tennvson. 


Radiograph      made    by    Dr.    F.    J.    Despecher,    I).    I).    S.,    Professor   of 

Materia  Medica  and  Radiography. 


Description  of  Radiograph  on  Opposite  Page 


No.  1.    Left  Side,  Upper  Row. 

The  tooth  on  the  extreme  left  is  entirely  covered  with  bone  and 
germ  tissue.  It  could  not  take  its  proper  position  on  account  of  being 
tipped  forward  and  locked  against  the  tooth  in  front.  These  cases 
often  cause  great  pain. 

No.  2.    Right  Side,  Upper  Row. 

The  white  area  around  the  roots  of  the  first  tooth  indicates  an 
abscess. 

No.  3.    Left  Side,  Middle  row. 

The  third  root  shows  an  imperfect  root  filling,  the  dark  line  in 
the  center  is  the  filling  material  and  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the 
root  as  it  should.  The  one  on  the  extreme  right  shows  a  well  filled  root 
canal. 

No.  5.     Left  Side,  Lower  row. 

This  picture  shows  a  perforation  through  the  side  of  the  root  of 
the  third  tooth.  A  porcelain  crown  has  been  mounted  on  this  root 
and  the  pin  extends  through  the  perforation.  The  other  dark  spots  are 
fillings  in  the  teeth. 

No.  6.     Right,  Side,  Lower  Row. 

The  fourth  tooth  has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  root  by  a  process  of  ab- 
sorption. 
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[R.  CHAIRMAN,  the  Graduating  Class  of  Creighton 
University  Department  of  Pharmacy  and  Friends : — 
I    take    great    pleasure  in  congratulating  this 
class,  assembled  here  tonight,  for  the  purpose  of 
fittingly  celebrating  the  completion  of  a  part  of  the 
work  necessary  to  make  them  members,  of  one  im- 
portant class,  of  the  citizenship  of  this  country.     I 
congratulate  them  upon  their  good  judgment  in  se- 
lecting Creighton  University  as  the  instrument  with 
which  they  have  accomplished  this  work  and  I  say  this  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  work  this  institution  is  doing  and  with 
no  desire  to  disparage  the  work  of  similar  institutions. 

I  think  few  of  us,  unless  we  have  had  similar  experiences, 
realize  how  important  this  event  is  to  the  members  of  this 
graduating  class.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  the  elation  they 
feel  in  being  here  to-night,  knowing  they  have  accomplished 
the  tasks  set  for  them  in  their  school  work,  and  that  the  faculty 
have  approved  of  their  efforts.  I  am  not  speaking  from  any 
inside  information  when  I  say  that  some  of  you  members  of 
this  class  have  at  times  felt  that  you  were  willing  to  take  oath 
that,  at  least,  one  of  the  Faculty  was  discriminating  against 
you,  and  that  his  supreme  object  in  life  was  to  prevent  you  from 
getting  a  diploma  to-night.  Of  course,  you  are  ashamed  of 
that  feeling  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  their 
supreme  delight  would  have  been  to  have  brought  every  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  to  this  hall  to-night  and  have  been  able  to 
say:  Here's  the  finest  class  we  ever  heard  of,  not  one  of  them 
under  90. 

There  is  possibly  just  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  The  State 


♦Address   delivered   to  the   Pharmacy   Graduates   Thursday   evening,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1915. 
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Board  of  Pharmacy,  but  I  can  offer  some  encouragement  on  that 
by  stating  that  during  my  experience,  the  Graduates  of  Creigh- 
ton  College  of  Pharmacy  were  almost  universally  successful  in 
State  Board  examinations.  Probably,  most  of  you  fail  to  fully 
realize  the  direct  benefit  that  Creighton  School  of  Pharmacy 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  to  you.  Perhaps  if  I  say  that 
the  difference  between  having  such  institutions  and  not  having 
them  is  competent  pharmacists  or  incompetent  pharmacists  you 
will  have  some  conception  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  so  many 
years,  in  fact  it  is  within  the  period  of  my  personal  connection 
with  the  drug  business,  that  we  had  no  laws  governing  the  im- 
portant profession  of  Pharmacy  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
states  of  the  West  and  Middle  West.  Today,  the  state  without 
an  effective  Pharmacy  Law  and  Pure  Food  Law,  would  be  re- 
ferred to,  as  decidedly  non-progressive  and  almost  a  joke. 

Without  question  the  most  important  legislation,  affecting 
the  dispensing  of  drugs,  is  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Anti- 
narcotic  Law,  known  as  The  Harrison  Law.  This  law  was 
passed  by  our  present  Congress  approved  by  President  Wilson 
December  17th,  1914,  and  becomes  effective  March  1st,  1915. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  this  law  would  require  much  more  time 
than  we  have  at  our  disposal  to-night,  but  as  it  revolutionizes 
all  present  regulations  in  regard  to  handling  Narcotic  drugs, 
and  is  certain  to  remain  a  permanent  feature  of  our  government, 
I  believe  it  pertinent  to  present  a  few  of  its  important  points. 
The  law  deals  with  Coco  Leaves  and  Opium  and  includes  all 
preparations  into  which  either  of  them  enter,  all  of  their  alka- 
loids, the  salts  of  those  alkaloids,  their  derivatives  and  synthetic 
substitutes.  Both  of  these  drugs  were  given  us  by  nature  and  are 
practically  indispensable.  They  are  as  needful  as  electricity 
and  as  dangerous,  therefore  need  to  be  rigidly  safeguarded  and 
controlled.  Their  custody  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Physicians 
and  Pharmacists  and  as  we  know,  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  exist  to  some  extent,  in  Physicians.  It  has  been  deemed 
necessary,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  all  of  us.    The  man,  who  lives  a  model  life,  fears  no 
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one.  The  honest  employee  welcomes  all  kinds  of  checks  and  coun- 
ter-checks, deemed  necessary  or  advantageous  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  banking  or  mercantile  institution  where  he  is 
employed.  The  honest  druggist  and  physicians  approve  of  the 
restriction  of  the  Harrison  Law  and  the  public,  as  they  learn 
to  thoroughly  know  of  its  benefits,  will  approve  of  the  Har- 
rison Law,  despite  what  will  sometimes  appear  to  be  restric- 
tions of  what  they  consider  their  right  to  eat  and  drink  what 
they  please,  whether  it  be  food  or  medicine. 

Under  this  law  every  druggist  in  the  United  States  is 
required  to  register  with  the  Internal  Eevenue  Department  as 
a  dealer  in  these  drugs.  Every  physician,  every  dentist,  every 
veterinary  surgeon  must  register  as  a  prescriber.  One  not  so 
registered  is  subject  to  prosecution  if  any  of  these  drugs  are 
found  in  his  possession.  The  regulations  on  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  are  going  to  be  very  effective.  The  druggist  will 
be  required  to  furnish  the  government  with  an  inventory  of  all 
items  affected  by  the  law  which  are  in  his  possession  on  March 
1st.  On  and  after  that  date  he  can  purchase  additional  sup- 
plies, only  by  the  use  of  official  order  blanks  furnished  by  the 
government.  The  wholesaler  must  file  that  order,  if  filled.  The 
druggist  giving  the  order  must  file  a  copy.  Both  files  to  be 
accessible  to  government  and  proper  local  officials  at  their 
pleasure.  That  makes  a  perfect  record  of  the  druggist's  stock 
and  purchases.  He  must  file  all  prescriptions  for  these  drugs  in 
some  systematic  manner  permitting  of  their  convenient  inspec- 
tion at  any  time  by  proper  officers  and  may  be  called  on  at 
any  time  for  a  statement  of  purchases  and  sales  covering  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months.  Your  prescriptions  contain- 
ing these  drugs,  with  some  specified  exceptions,  must  not  be 
refilled  and  the  next  time  you  want  a  new  supply  of  your  favorite 
cough  and  cold  prescription  or  your  neuralgia  prescription  or 
your  nerve  remedy  your  druggist  may  tell  you  that  you  will 
have  to  use  something  just  as  good  or  consult  your  doctor  for 
a  new  prescription. 

This  in  general  is  an  outline  of  the  law.    There  are  many 
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controversial  points  in  the  law  and  in  the  regulations  so  far 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  copy  of  both  the 
law  and  the  regulations  for  its  enforcement  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Collector  of  Internal  Eevenue  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  obtain  these  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  them.  You  will 
have  daily  reminders  in  the  work  that  most  of  you  will  take  up 
in  the  immediate  future  that  you  need  this  knowledge  in  order 
that  you  may  not  inadvertently  violate  this  law.  Some  of  you 
will  soon  be  the  responsible  head  of  some  establishment ;  others 
will  be  responsible  assistants ;  this  Law  is  important  to  all  of  you. 
The  fact  that  you  have  spent  the  time  and  money  that 
you  have  in  completing  your  course  in  Creighton  College  of 
Pharmacy  demonstrates  that  you  are  striving  above  the  ordin- 
ary. None  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  believe  that  he  has  finished  his 
studies.  We  will  continue  to  learn  just  so  long  as  we  desire  to 
learn. 
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With  the  Editors 


It  was  a  keenly  expectant  audi-. 
WILFRID  WARD'S  VISIT,     ence  that  greeted  Mr.  Wilfrid 

Ward  in  the  University  Aud- 
itorium on  the  evening  of  February  25th.  And  naturally  so. 
For  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was  coming  to  Omaha  to 
lecture,  the  high  place  he  holds  today  in  the  world's  aristrocracy 
of  intellect  justified  our  anticipations  of  a  rare  literary  treat. 
Our  expectations  were  enhanced  by  his  choice  of  a  subject,  for 
we  were  aware  of  the  intimate  relations  he  had  sustained  with 
the  poet  Tennyson,  and  we  realized  that  there  is  not  living  today 
a  man  better  qualified  than  Wilfrid  Ward  to  discuss  the  great 
Victorian  Laureate. 

When  the  lecture  was  over  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
few  were  in  a  way  disappointed,  but  even  they  concurred  in 
the  general  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  speaker's  power 
to  interest  and  entertain  his  hearers.  Their  disappointment  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  expected  a  formal  academic  dis- 
cussion of  the  poet  and  his  art,  some  luminous  analysis,  perhaps, 
of  the  ' '  Idylls, ' '  or  the  ' '  In  Memoriam, ' '  some  authoritative  ex- 
position of  the  poet's  philosophy  of  life,  or  at  least  some  account 
of  his  methods  of  literary  creation,  the  genesis,  for  instance  of 
some  of  his  masterpieces.  But,  as  the  lecturer  himself  premised, 
the  adequate  treatment  of  such  topics  must  be  quite  impossible 
within  the  restricted  limits  of  an  evening's  discourse,  and  more- 
over, our  library  shelves  everywhere  are  crowded  with  the  ripe 
results  of  scholarly  study  along  all  these  lines.  He  preferred, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  the  man  Tennyson,  whom  he  knew  as  his 
next-door  neighbor  for  many  years,  whom  he  loved  as  a  genial 
companion  and  intimate  personal  friend. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  Mr.  Ward  entertained  his  audience 
with  a  number  of  pleasant  reminiscences  and  pointed  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  various  phases  of  the  poet's  personality,  so 
that  at  the  end  his  hearers  all  felt  that  they  had  acquired  a 
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deeper,  truer  insight  into  the  very  human  characteristics  of  a 
great  poetic  genius. 

A  by-product  of  this  method  of  handling  his  theme,  doubt- 
less not  intended  by  the  speaker,  but  none  the  less  appreciated 
by  his  audience,  was  the  fact  that  all  along  he,  himself,  was 
revealing  in  a  very  charming  way  the  amiable  traits  of  his  own 
personality  as  well  as  those  of  his  subject.  In  his  talk  there 
was  nothing  of  the  aloofness,  the  attitude  of  one  conscious  of  his 
acknowledged  right  to  teach,  which  is  usually  discernible  in 
public  speakers.  The  notes  of  formality  and  professorial  finality 
were  entirely  lacking,  so  that  we  felt  that  we  were  listening,  not 
to  the  dogmatic  pronouncements  of  a  great  author  and  publicist, 
but  to  the  unaffected  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  a  familiar  friend  and  neighbor. 

Hitherto  we  had  known  Wilfrid  Ward,  through  his  writings, 
only  as  one  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  leaders 
of  thought,  the  moulders  of  public  opinion,  himself  the  son  of 
an  even  more  famous  intellectual  giant,  and  we  were  inclined  to 
that  feeling  of  awe  in  his  presence  which  greatness  always  begets 
in  the  minds  of  us  who  are  not  great,  but  henceforth  we  shall  know 
him  as  the  affable,  unassuming  gentleman  with  whom,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  a  delightful 
evening  of  social  converse.  Henceforth  we  shall  harken  to  his 
more  formal  public  utterances  with  an  added  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, for  we  feel,  and  are  proud  of  it,  that  we  know  the 

man.  

The  Gymnasium  project  which  may 
LEST  WE  FORGET,     seem  to  have  been  slumbering  has,  on 

the  contrary,  been  in  a  most  healthy 
state  of  development.  Any  one  familiar  with  such  undertakings 
knows  the  difficulty  incident  to  properly  cataloging  two  thousand 
graduates,  many  of  whom  have  been  lost  track  of  even  by  their 
classmates.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  names  and  addresses  have 
now  been  verified,  and  the  task  of  properly  arranging  the  Alumni 
for  ready  reference  is  going  forward  steadily. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  the  work  is  the  ap- 
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preciation  shown  by  the  old  students  of  the  interest  which  has 
prompted  the  preparation  of  this  directory.  Apart  from  the 
sentimental  aspect  of  the  scheme,  and  the  practical  benefit  likely 
to  be  derived  by  the  Alumni  from  the  directory,  through  the 
interchange  of  business,  the  plan  has  evoked  a  great  deal  of 
favorable  comment  because  it  seems  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  larger  alumni  participation  in  University  affairs.  Now  that 
the  graduates  have  had  ample  time  to  test  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tion which  they  received  at  the  University,  they  are  more  than 
ever  proud  of  the  institution,  grateful  to  the  founders  and  fac- 
ulty, and  eager  to  advance  the  good  work  as  far  as  possible. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  University  just  now  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  Gymnasium,  for  several  reasons;  first,  it  will 
help  athletics  as  nothing  else  can,  because  it  will  provide  a  chance 
for  the  men  of  the  school  to  get  into  good  condition  and  remain 
there ;  it  will  afford  a  proper  place  for  the  practice  of  sports  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  year,  and  will  improve  the  general  health 
of  the  student  body;  through  the  co-operation  of  the  physical 
director  it  will  offer  expert  advice  as  to  the  kinds  of  exercise 
most  beneficial  for  each  student,  and  will  increase  the  student's 
efficiency  for  study.  Moreover,  the  pool  and  billiard  rooms, 
the  bowling  alleys,  lounging  rooms  and  other  conveniences  of  the 
new  building  will  safeguard  the  mental  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  students  by  giving  them  a  suitable  place  where  they  may 
easily  secure  desirable  recreation. 

Apart  from  these  many  advantages,  the  new  Gymnasium 
will  help  to  solidify  the  student  spirit  and  to  focus  the  student 
interest  upon  the  University  affairs  by  bringing  all  of  the  men 
into  closer  touch  with  each  other,  broadening  the  outlook  of  the 
individual,  increasing  his  acquaintance,  and  arousing  new  in- 
terest in  the  institution. 

For  the  Alumni  the  advantages  are  numerous,  particularly 
for  the  nearly  five  hundred  old  students  in  the  city,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them  for  necessary 
and  healthful  recreation,  they  will  enjoy  a  rare  chance  to  keep 
alive  their  old  friendships  with  college  fellows,  and  to  make 
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numerous  new  acquaintances  which  will  be  of  value  in  a  busi- 
ness way.  For  the  out  of  town  men,  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  the  Gymnasium  will  offer  a  convenient  place  to  meet  the 
largest  number  of  former  classmates  and  will  help  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  Alumni  Association  by  arousing  a  new  in- 
terest among  the  old  students  in  the  University  and  its  doings. 
The  Gymnasium  will  be  the  center  of  ceaseless  activity  for 
Creighton  weal,  whether  expressed  in  help  for  the  school  itself 
or  in  assistance  to  Alumni  who  strive  to  climb  higher. 

Nobody  cares  to  acknowledge  as  his  Alma  Mater  a  decadent 
school,  but  evervbodv  courts  association  and  identification  with 
an  institution  which  seems  to  be  alive  and  on  the  alert.  All  the 
signs  point  to  this  as  the  long-sought  moment  for  launching 
the  Gymnasium  scheme,  and  when,  in  the  near  future,  the  di- 
rectory has  progressed  far  enough  so  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Pan- Alumni  Association  may  announce  its  plan  for 
Alumni  co-operation  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Gymnasium, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  response  will  be  instant,  em- 
phatic, generous  and  inspiring. 


Some  one  has  defined  Genius  as  "a  capacity  for  in- 
TO-DAY    finite  pains.' '     "We  are  inclined  to  think  of  Genius 

as  a  divine  gift  which  enables  its  recipient  to  produce 
results  beyond  the  power  of  the  average  individual,  but  we  are 
apt  to  credit  the  results  rather  to  extraordinary  power,  operat- 
ing mysteriously,  than  to  patient,  persevering,  dogged  endeavor. 
True,  there  are  bright  flashes  which  belong  to  Genius,  but  these 
flashes  are  notable  because  they  are  exceptional — Genius  of 
whatever  type,  accomplishes  nothing  without  work. 

The  most  dangerous  opponent  is  the  worker  who,  to  at  least 
average  ability,  adds  extraordinary  capacity  for  pounding  away 
at  a  worthy  task  which  he  has  proposed  for  himself.  The  bril- 
liant mind  all  too  often  fails  to  accomplish  anything  worth  while 
because  of  the  very  ease  with  which  it  works.  Prizes  easily  won 
are  apt  to  be  lightly  valued.  It  is  the  hard  working,  conscienti- 
ous, carefully  planning,  thorough,  systematic  man  who  ordin- 
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arily  wins  and  keeps  the  coveted  places  in  any  field  of  endeavor ; 
that  he  is  temporarily  out-distanced  by  his  more  gifted  fellows 
is  a  matter  of  no  concern — he  will  work  steadily  away  at  his 
task  and  he  will  reach  his  goal  sooner  than  his  swifter  com- 
petitors. 

No  worthy  task  is  accomplished  easily;  no  result  easily  at- 
tained is  apt  to  be  permanent;  success  demands  consistent, 
well  directed  efforts  and  endurance  in  keeping  with  the  task  un- 
dertaken. The  goal  of  professional  education,  for  instance, 
may  seem  a  long  way  off,  but  it  is  idle  to  waste  one's  time  in 
aimless  contemplation  of  that  goal.  As  Longfellow  has  so  beau- 
tifully said: 

"Trust  no   Future,  howe'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead! 

Act — act  in  the  living  present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o  'er  head. ' ' 
The  polyp  lives  its  little  day  and  dies,  but  through  co-oper- 
ation with  its  equally  hurried  fellows,  builds  up  a  strong 
break- water  behind  which  the  biggest  ships  that  ply  the  sea  are 
safe.  The  polyp,  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  Leviathan,  is 
contemptibly  weak;  but  strict  adherence  to  a  worthy  plan  im- 
parts a  strength  full  of  possibilities  for  the  commonweal.  The 
little  minute  is  itself  comparatively  insignificant  and  value- 
less, but  minutes  rightly  used  insure  well  spent  days,  through 
whose  union,  weeks,  months  and  years  contribute  to  win  the  in- 
estimable prize  for  which  we  all  work — a  successful  life.  There 
is  no  time,  therefore,  for  empty  regrets,  for  aimless  drifting  or 
day-dreaming.  Minutes  are  the  polyps  in  the  structure  of  our 
life,  and  he  who  would  deserve  a  high  place  will  so  use  his  minutes 
that,  however  insignificant  they  may  seem,  they  will  contribute 
each  in  its  turn  toward  making  every  hour  and  day  and  week 
yield  its  maximum  of  strength  to  the  structure  upon  which  we 
should  all  labor  so  assiduously — a  life  full  of  helpful  endeavor, 
of  service  to  our  fellows,  of  credit  to  ourselves,  and  of  honor  to 
the  Providence  through  whose  mercy  we  are  allowed  to  live  our 
little  day  in  the  ocean  of  boundless  opportunity. 


# 


WHAT  CATHOLICS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  ASTRONOMY 

William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 


F  LOVE  of  one 's  own  is  a  virtue,  if  praise  of  our  heroes 
is  a  noble  passion,  then  we  as  Catholics  have  every 
reason  to  glory  in  the  achievements  of  our  co-religion- 
ists in  all  the  sciences,  and  especially  in  astronomy, 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  Catholic  names  occur  in 
profusion  in  connection  with  this  sublime  study  and 
in  its  every  department.  I  do  not  mean  that  one  will 
not  find  other  names  of  high  distinction,  but  ours  are 
amongst  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  the  pioneers  and  acknowledged  leaders. 

As  Catholic  teachers,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  know  them 
and  emphasize  their  achievements  before  our  pupils.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  have  at  hand  the  information,  founded,  if  possible, 
upon  non-Catholic  testimony,  concerning  their  real  worth.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  refute  glaring  historical  errors  and  to  vindi- 
cate our  heroes  from  malign  aspersions.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  present  paper  to  contribute  somewhat  to  this  noble  purpose. 

Passing  over  the  oft-refuted  fable  that  tries  to  connect  Pope 
Calixtus  III.  with  Halley  's  comet, x  we  find  that  the  first  and 
most  prominent  astronomical  work  done  by  Catholics  is  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar.  This  is  so  exclusively  the  work 
of  our  own  men  that  it  was  carried  to  its  final  and  complete 
perfection  before  Protestantism  was  born.  And  it  was  so  well 
done,  thirty  years  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and 
two  centuries  before  even  this  became  an  instrument  of  pre- 
cision, that,  involving  as  it  does  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  days  and  fractions  thereof  in  the  tropical  year  and 


iCalixte  III.  et  la  Comete  de  Halley,  by  J.  Stein,  S.  J.,  Vatican  Press. 
This  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive  historical  investigation  of  the  question 
that  has  ever  appeared. 

♦Read  at  the  Catholic  Educational  Convention  in  Detroit,  July  6,  1910. 
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in  a  lunation,  with  all  the  advances  made  during  three  cen- 
turies, we  have  as  yet  no  adverse  criticisms  to  offer. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  insert  a  word  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy  we  have  heard  so  often  ascribed  to 
the  Arabians  during  the  so-called  "Dark  Ages."  I  give  it  on 
the  authority  of  Newcomb,  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his  age, 
who  died  a  year  ago.  He  says2  that  the  Arabians  "slavishly 
followed  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  and  made  no  attempts  to  pen- 
etrate the  mystery  of  the  celestial  motions.  They  had  little  ca- 
pacity for  speculation,  and  throughout  held  the  Greek  theories 
in  superstitious  reverence.,,  And  J.  W.  Draper,  a  pronounced 
anti-Catholic,  says:3  "So  far  as  science  is  concerned  nothing 
is  owed  to  the  Reformation." 

Catholic  Europe  deserves  the  distinction  of  having  founded 
the  first  astronomical  observatory  worthy  of  the  name.  "It 
was  erected  at  Nuremberg  in  1472.4  *  *  *  At  this  observatory 
many  new  methods  of  observation  were  invented,  so  that  the 
revival  of  practical  astronomy  may  be  dated  from  its  founda- 
tion." More  than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
observatory  of  Leyden  was  erected  in  1632,  and  that  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1641.  Shortly  after  this  the  observatory  of  Paris 
celebrated  by  the  labors  of  the  Catholic  Cassini,  was  founded 
in  1667,  and  contemporaneously  with  it  (1673),  Father  Verbiest 
enriched  the  old  Peking  observatory  in  China,  founded  in  1279, 
with  the  latest  European  scientific  equipment.  The  Greenwich 
observatory  followed  in  1675. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  interest  was  manifested,  the 
observatory  of  Georgetown  College  being  founded  in  1844,  the 
fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  and  only  seven  years  after  the  first 
in  this  country  had  been  erected. 

That  the  earth  is  spherical  in  shape  was  held  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  by  Virgilius,  commonly  called  "The 
Geometer,"  who  was  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  by  birth  an  Irish- 


2Encyclopedia  Americana,  title  Astronomy. 

3History  of  the  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  215. 

4Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  9th  ed., title  Observatory. 
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man.  This  doctrine  of  the  earth 's  sphericity  received  a  powerful 
impulse  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
and  the  encouragement  which  the  great  navigator  received 
from  the  reigning  Pontiff  showed  with  what  favor  his  theory 
was  regarded  in  Church  circles. 

Copernicus  (1473-1543)  held  not  only  the,  spherical  shape 
of  the  earth,  but  also  its  rotation  upon  its  axis,  and  although 
the  only  argument  he  could  adduce  in  support  of  his  theory 
was  its  overwhelming  probability,  his  views  were  regarded 
with  the  greatest  favor,  and  would  soon  have  been  adopted 
in  all  the  schools,  had  they  not  received  a  serious  check  from 
the  imprudence  of  Galileo. 

The  Abbe  Picard,  first  president  of  the  French  Academy, 
was  also  the  first  to  measure  a  meridian  arc.  This  he  did  in 
France  in  1671,  and  thus  obtained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
true  size  of  the  earth.5  This  latter  result  was  so  important 
that  it  at  once  gave  us  Newton's  great  theory  of  the  universality 
of  gravitation,  for  as  a  consequence  of  Picard's  investigations, 
Newton  was  able  to  prove  that  the  same  force  of  gravity  which 
holds  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  also  controls  the  moon 
in  her  orbit  with  an  intensity  that  diminishes  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  The  erroneous  value  of  the  size  of  the  earth 
which  Newton  had  used  before,  had  long  stood  in  the  way  of 
reconciling  his  theory  with  the  moon's  actual  motion.6 

But  the  very  first  really  experimental  verification  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  was  given  to  the  world  in  1851  by 
Foucault,  "that  most  ingenious  of  French  physicists,"7  by 
means  of  a  pendulum  swung  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Pantheon 
in  Paris.  This  experiment  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  has  since  been  verified  by  thousands  of  ex- 
perimenters. 

Quite  recently  also,  in  1896,  but  after  eight  years  of  patient 
labor,  Father  Carl  Braun  of  Mariaschein,  Bohemia,  has  given 


5  A  General  Astronomy,  C.  A.  Young,  1st  ed.,  page  93. 
eibidem,  p.  256. 
"Ibidem  p.  95. 
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us  a  very  reliable  estimate  of  the  earth's  mass,  that  is,  of  its 
amount  of  matter,  and  consequently  also  of  its  density.8 

After  the  telescope  had  been  invented,  the  sun  was  the  first 
celestial  body  that  best  lent  itself  to  systematic  study.  It  is 
immaterial  to  our  purpose  to  decide  whether  Galileo  or  the 
Jesuit  Schemer  was  the  first  to  discover  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Schemer  was  the  first  eminent  solar 
observer  worthy  of  the  name,  since  he  was  the  first  to  devote 
his  life  to  this  work.  He  embodied  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations in  a  large  volume,  entitled  "Rosa  Ursina,"  printed  in 
1626-1630.  In  this  work  Schemer  establishes  so  many  important 
facts  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Wineke,"9  the  labor  of 
the  re-discovery  of  several  of  them  would  have  been  spared 
to  later  astronomers  if  they  had  only  consulted  the  Rosa 
Ursina. ' ' 

The  spectroscope,  with  which  the  name  of  Fraunhofer  will 
ever  be  associated,  was  another  valuable  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  astronomers.  Father  Secchi,  of  the  Roman  College 
(1849-1878),  was  quick  to  realize  its  value  and  to  apply  it  to 
the  sun  and  the  stars.  His  work,  "Le  Soleil,,,  appeared  in 
1870,  and  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  modern  theories 
respecting  the  sun  are  constructed.  His  explanation  of  the 
spots,  faculae,  prominences  and  the  corona,  is  substantially  the 
same  that  is  accepted  today.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
contemporary,  Respighi,  who  had  won  such  fame  for  himself 
especially  in  solar  spectroscopy  and  by  his  catalogue  of  over 
twenty-five  hundred  stars  and  by  his  observations  of  comets 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  that  the  Italian  government  re- 
instated both  him  and  Father  Secchi  in  their  respective  ob- 
servatories without  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they 
could  not  take  in  conscience. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  all  astronomical  problems 


8Die  Gravitations — Constante,  Die  Masse  und  mittlere  Dichte  der  Erde 
nach  einer  neuen  experimentellen  Bestimmung,  by  Carl  Braun,  S.  J.  Re- 
viewed by  J.  H.  Poynting  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1902,  p.  203. 

9P.  Christoph  Scheiner,  S.  J.,  und  seine  Sonnenbeobachtungen,  by  John 
Schreiber,  S.  J.,  in  Natur  und  Offenbarung,  Vol.  48. 
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is  the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  be- 
cause upon  this  unit  depends  our  knowledge  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  individual  planets,  of  the  solar  system  and  of  the  whole 
universe;  in  short,  of  the  distance  and  size  of  all  except  the 
nearer  celestial  objects.  Kepler's  third  law  that  the  square 
of  the  time  of  any  planet's  revolution  about  the  sun  is  pro- 
portional to  the  cube  of  its  mean  distance  from  it,  enables  us 
to  pass  from  the  earth's  time  of  revolution  (one  year)  and  its 
mean  distance,  and  the  observed  periodic  time  of  any  planet, 
to  the  latter 's  distance  from  the  sun.  And  conversely,  when  a 
planet  at  times  comes  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun,  we  can  com- 
pute the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  when  we  can  find  our 
distance  from  the  planet.  Only  two  of  the  planets,  Mars  and 
Venus  (and  the  asteroid  Eros,  only  latterly  discovered),  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sun's  distance  when  found  is 
then  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  its  mean  equatorial  hori- 
zontal parallax,  that  is,  the  apparent  angular  magnitude  of 
the  earth's  equatorial  radius  as  seen  from  the  sun  at  its  mean 
distance  from  us. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  Cassini,  who  lived  in 
France  in  1680,  that  he  found  the  sun's  parallax  to  be  9.5"  and 
its  distance  from  the  earth  86,000,000  of  miles,  "giving  the 
first  reasonable  approach  to  the  true  dimensions  of  the  solar 
system."10  Before  his  time  Kepler  had  computed  the  sun's 
distance  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  miles,  and  Hippar- 
chus  had  made  it  as  low  as  four  or  five  millions. 

Venus,  when  in  transit  across  the  sun's  face,  may  approach 
us  almost  within  one-fourth  of  the  sun's  distance.  This  is 
why  transits  of  Venus  have  been  thought  to  offer  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  great  problem.  In  their  great  rarity, 
only  two  occuring  in  a  century,  astronomers  have  found  an 
additional  inducement  to  observe  them  carefully.  Accordingly 
the  astronomers  of  the  eighteenth  century  strained  every  nerve 
to  make  successful  observations  of  the  transits  of  Venus  which 


lOYoung,  op.  cit.,  p.  376. 
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occurred  in  1761  and  1769.  Amongst  others,  Father  Hell,  di- 
rector of  the  imperial  observatory  at  Vienna,  not  only  organized 
a  corps  of  observers  all  over  the  world,  but  he  went  himself  to 
Wardhus,  in  Lapland,  in  1769,  and  thus  occupied  the  most 
northerly  station  in  Europe,  so  that  his  position  was  the  most 
favorable  for  the  purpose,  the  sun  being,  moreover,  on  the 
meridian  at  midnight  at  the  middle  of  the  transit.  Owing  to 
the  storm  then  gathering  about  the  Society  of  Jesus —  it  was 
suppressed  four  years  later — and  especially  the  accusations 
of  the  younger  Littrow,  one  of  his  successors,  Father  HelPs 
observations  were  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  so  that 
he  lay  under  a  cloud  of  calumny  for  more  than  a  century. 

Encke,  in  1824,  made  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  transit 
observations,  giving  Father  HelPs  less  weight  than  they  de- 
served, and  obtained  the  parallax  8.5776"  (95,500,000  miles),  a 
determination  whose  accuracy  was  "by  no  means  commensu- 
rate with  the  length  of  the  decimal,"11  since  the  very  first  place 
is  now  known  to  be  wrong.  In  1867  Newcomb  went  to  Europe 
to  re-examine  the  original  observations.  A  close  study  of  Father 
HelPs  manuscript  convinced  him  that  the  illustrious  scientist  had 
been  seriously  maligned,  and  he  published  a  complete  vindication 
of  him.12  Taking  Father  HelPs  observations  into  proper  ac- 
count, Newcomb  obtained  the  parallax  8.79"  (equivalent  to  93 
million  miles),  the  latest  and  adopted  value  at  present  being 
8.80".  Father  Hell  had  computed  the  parallax  at  8.70"  thus  co- 
inciding with  Newcomb 's  in  the  first  decimal,  while  Encke's 
prejudice  against  HelPs  honesty  had  led  him  to  vitiate  this  same 
first  decimal  by  two  units. 

In  the  following  century  the  British  Government  dispatched 
two  distinct  expeditions  to  observe  transits  of  Venus,  namely, 
to  Kerguelen  Island  in  1874,  and  to  Madagascar  in  1882,  giving 


nYoung,  Elements  of  Astronomy,  1892,  No.  511. 

12Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
May,  1883,  Vol.  43,  p.  371,  and  also  in  the  Astronomical  Papers  of  the  American 
Ephemeris,  Vol.  II.,  p.  301,  et  seq.,  and  latterly  in  popular  form  in  his  Side 
Lights  on  Astronomy,  Chapter  XV. 
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the  chief  command  on  both  occasions  to  Father  Perry,  of  Stony- 
hurst  College,  England. 

The  moon,  being  our  nearest  celestial  neighbor,  was,  natural- 
ly, the  first  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  come  within  the  range  of  the 
telescope.  Accordingly,  Galileo  gave  the  moon  his  special  atten- 
tion, and  after  establishing  the  true  character  of  its  surface,  he 
even  showed  how  the  heights  of  the  lunar  mountains  may  be 
measured  from  their  shadows. 

The  first  map  of  the  moon  was  published  in  1645  in  Spain  by 
Langrenus,  the  King's  cosmographer ;  the  second  in  1647  by  the 
Protestant  Hevelius,  who  rejected  the  nomenclature  of  lunar 
objects  devised  by  Langrenus ;  and  the  third  in  1651  by  the  Jesuit 
Biccioli,  who  restored  and  improved  the  original  nomenclature 
so  well  that  it  has  remained  in  use  ever  since.13 

Even  the  most  ignorant  of  us  know  that  the  stars  appear  to 
be  of  different  degrees  of  brightness  or  of  magnitude.  These 
magnitudes  are  purely  optical,  since  the  three  elements  that 
affect  it,  the  star's  distance,  size  and  intrinsic  brilliancy,  are  all, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  unknown  quantities.  Hipparchus,  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  divided  all  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  into  six  classes,  placing  the  brightest  stars  in  the  first 
and  the  faintest  in  the  sixth  magnitude.  This  classification  re- 
mained unaltered  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when 
Argelander  and  Heis14  of  Germany  re-examined  the  magnitudes  of 
all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  each  of  them  published 
star  maps,  the  Uranometria  Nova  and  the  Atlas  Celestis  Novus, 
respectively. 

The  keen  eye  of  Heis  mapped  the  Milky  Way  in  five  de- 
grees of  luminosity.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  variable  star 
astronomy,  and  it  is  also  largely  owing  to  his  untiring  energy  in 
the  observation  of  meteors,  that  Schiaparelli  was  enabled  to 
show  that  the  orbits  of  certain  meteor  swarms  were  identical 
with  those  of  certain  comets. 


13Histroy  of  Physical  Astronomy,  Robt.  Grant,  p.  229. 

14Edward  Heis,  in  Popular  Astronomy,  No.  136,  June-July,  1906. 
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Following  his  master  in  the  line  of  variable  star  observa- 
tions, Father  Hagen,  formerly  of  the  Georgetown  College  Ob- 
servatory, and  called  in  1906  by  Pius  X.  to  the  directorship  of 
the  Vatican  Observatory,  published  an  Atlas  Stellarum  Vari- 
abilium,  which  became  at  once  an  indispensable  requisite  for  this 
branch  of  astronomy.15 

In  regard  to  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  we  all  know  that 
Secchi's  classification  is  adhered  to  even  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  his  name  can  scarcely  be  omitted  with  propriety  even 
from  an  elementary  text-book.16 

Copernicus,  in  his  epoch-making  work,  De  Orbium  Coeles- 
tium  Kevolutionibus,"  was  the  first  to  give  a  true  knowledge 
of  our  solar  system  and  of  the  position  and  motions  of  the  earth. 
While  probably  not  a  priest,  Copernicus  was  certainly  in  holy 
orders,  and  was  encouraged  to  publish  his  theories  by  Cardinals 
and  Bishops,  and  actually  dedicated  his  work  to  the  reigning 
Pope  Paul  III.,  by  whom  it  was  valued  highly.  The  great  beauty 
and  cogency  of  the  Copernican  system  is  its  simplicity.  He  dis- 
tinguished at  the  start  between  the  real  and  apparent  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  had  been  hopelessly  interwoven  be- 
fore. The  earth's  true  eastward  rotation  on  its  axis  explained 
the  apparent  westward  rotation  of  the  heavens.  The  motion  of 
the  earth  about  the  sun  like  that  of  any  other  planet,  explained 
in  an  elegant  and  correct  manner  the  retrograde  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  had  been  such  perplexing  difficulties  before  his 
time. 

There  is  not  the  least  possibility  of  ever  detecting  any  fal- 
lacy in  the  Copernican  system,  and  of  replacing  it  by  another. 
Its  truth  is  founded  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics,  a  science  of  which  the  world  was  wholly  ig- 
norant until  Galileo's  experiments  and  reasonings  gave  us  the 
laws  of  falling  bodies,  the  pendulum,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
what  we  call  mechanics,  generally. 


15Review  of  Series  VI.,  by  J.  A.  Pankhurst  in  the  Astrophysical  Spec 
troscopy,  Vol  XXXI.,  No.  4,  May  1910. 

16For  the  judgment  of  an  expert  consult  Scheiner's  Astronomical  Journal, 
translated  by  Edwin  B.  Frost,  at  present  director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
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A  direct  proof  of  the  earth's  motion  about  the  sun  is  furn- 
ished by  the  parallax  of  the  stars,  that  is,  their  annual  displace- 
ment on  the  celestial  sphere  in  a  small  ellipse,  which  shows  that 
the  earth  has  really  changed  its  position  and  moved  to  another 
point  in  its  orbit.  The  aberration  of  light,  which  causes  an  ap- 
parent forward  projection  in  a  star's  position,  and  the  shifting 
of  the  spectral  lines  of  the  stars,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
earth  is  actually  in  motion. 

Newton's  law  of  gravitation  applies  rigorously  to  all  bodies 
whatsoever,  not  only  the  sun  and  its  planets  but  also  to  the 
action  of  the  planets  among  themselves.  In  consequence  of  this 
mutual  attraction,  the  planets  cannot  move  in  such  simple  curves 
as  are  the  conic  sections,  in  which  each  one  would  move  if  it  and 
the  sun  alone  existed.  As  these  mutual  attractions  are  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  sun's  overpowering  influence,  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  from  the  perturbation  of  Uranus 
"is  justly  reckoned  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  mathematical  as- 
tronomy. ' m  This  glory  is  due  to  Leverrier,  in  France,  in  1846, 
with  whom  Adams,  in  England,  must  also  be  associated,  although 
his  calculations  were  at  first  neglected.  Leverrier  happened  to 
indicate  the  very  spot  within  less  than  a  degree  where  Neptune, 
the  outermost  planet  of  the  solar  system,  nearly  three  thousand 
millions  of  miles  away,  was  actually  discovered. 

And,  finally,  there  are  the  works  of  Laplace,  Leverrier, 
Tisserand  and  Poincare,  on  celestrial  mechanics,  which,  amongst 
other  things,  investigate  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sun  and  its 
planets  upon  one  another  for  all  time  to  come.  They  show  that, 
although  all  the  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits  are  subject  to 
change,  those  that  concern  our  welfare  on  earth  can  vary  only 
within  imperceptible  limits,  while  those  that  do  not  interest  us 
have  no  limits  set  to  their  variations ;  in  a  word,  that  an  over- 
ruling Providence  has  built  the  solar  system  on  such  a  firm  basis 
that,  as  far  as  its  mechanism  is  concerned,  it  will  endure  forever 
in  its  present  form. 


17Young's  General  Astronomy,  page  369. 
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In  regard  to  instrumental  inventions,  Clavius  is  credited 
with  inventing  the  vernier,  Schemer  was  the  first  to  construct 
an  astronomical  telescope,  that  is,  one  consisting  of  convex  lenses 
exclusively,  and  to  mount  it  equatorially.  Boscovich  was  the 
first  to  use  the  ring  micrometer.  Braun  designed  the  transit 
micrometer,  which  has  latterly  come  into  such  extended  use.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the  principle  on  which  the 
spectroheliograph  is  founded.  Father  Fargis,  of  Georgetown 
College,  invented  the  photochronograph,  which  entirely  elimi- 
nates the  personal  equation  in  time  observations.18 

As  a  minor  matter,  I  would  put  in  a  plea  for  the  restoration 
of  the  good  old  Catholic  symbol  for  the  earth.  This  is  a  circle 
with  a  cross  on  it,  thus  beautifully  symbolizing  the  cross  domi- 
nating the  earth.  An  un-Catholic  practice  has  put  the  cross  in- 
side the  circle,  and  thus  perverted  its  meaning,  seeing  in  it  only 
an  allusion  to  the  meridians  and  other  circles  generally  drawn  on 
the  terrestrial  globe. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  work  done  by  Catholics  in  astron- 
omy the  chief  aim  has  been  to  present  the  subject  in  a  popular 
form.  While  the  names  of  many  great  men  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  list  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  work  done  by 
them  was  of  necessity  such  as  might  be  intelligible  to  the  unpro- 
fessional reader,  and  hence,  the  technical  astronomer  may  find 
much  to  reprehend  in  this  sketch.  All  that  we  Catholics  can, 
and  do,  lay  claim  to  in  speaking  of  our  scientists,  is  that  their 
names  are  justly  illustrious  and  that  they  are  amongst  the  great- 
est that  the  world  has  to  show.  We  can  establish  their  right  to 
this  distinction  upon  the  most  trustworthy  testimony,  generally 
non- Catholic.  And  we  earnestly  wish  that  the  world  at  large,  or 
at  least  its  most  fair-minded  spokesmen,  would,  from  the  facts 
presented,  draw  this  one  conclusion,  that  our  holy  Faith  is  at 
least  not  opposed  to  astronomy,  a  conclusion  which,  while  falling 
far  short  of  what  we,  as  Catholics,  would  like  to  have  drawn, 
may  yet  be  the  first  and  necessary  step  towards  forming  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  the  Catholic  Church. 


18Jesuit  Astronomy   in   Popular   Astronomy,  No.   Ill,   January,   1904,   and 
No.  115,  May,  1904. 


6/Fdugational  World 


HE  EFFECT  of  the  war  upon  attendance  at  Oxford 
university  is  reflected  in  the  following  dispatch : 

The  winter  term  at  Oxford  University,  known 
as  "Lent"  or  "Hilary,"  was  never  more  Lenten 
or  less  hilarious. 

There  were  1,200  undergraduates  left  for  the 
autumn  term,  but  now  there  are  only  1,000.  No  new 
students  arrive,  for  the  upper  class  boys  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  being  taken  directly  into  the  army  as 
officers  as  fast  as  they  are  ready.  Of  the  various  colleges  which 
go  to  make  up  the  composite  whole  which  is  known  as  the  univer- 
sity, Corpus  Christi  College  is  the  nearest  empty,  having  only 
twenty-two  students  left;  St  Edmund  Hall  has  twenty-five  and 
Trinity  College  twenty-six. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  students  still  in  attendance 
are  the  Rhodes  scholars  and  other  men  from  foreign  countries, 
particularly  the  Americans.  They  practically  monopolize  what- 
ever is  left  of  college  sports,  and  they  also  take  the  majority  of 
the  scholastic  honors. 


Anent  the  perpetual  discussion  of  Greek  Letter  Societies 
the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  February  26th  is  of  interest : 

"As  an  academic  question,  while  there  are  good  reasons 
for  forbidding  such  societies  among  the  little  boys  and  girls  in 
our  common  and  high  schools,  those  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the 
big  boys  and  girls  who  have  reached  more  advanced  years  of 
discretion  and  go  to  college. 

There  will  be  tomfoolery  in  the  initiation  of  victims, 
of  course.  So  there  is  in  initiations  of  grown  people 
who  are  entirely  out  of  school.  Ask  any  regular  ' joiner ' 
to     relate     his     experiences.     The     Greek     Letter     Societies 
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are  no  more  silly  and  in  fact,  they  imitate  as  well  as  they  know 
how,  the  foolishness  of  their  elders.  If  they  inflict  injury,  as 
has  occasionally  happened,  make  the  injury  criminal  and  not 
the  society. 

As  for  the  pretense  that  they  interfere  with  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  they  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  make 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and  general  character  and  manli- 
ness prerequisites  to  admission.  Some  students  go  to  college 
without  desire  or  intent  to  learn  anything  which  they  can  help 
learning,  but  no  student  who  wishes  to  improve  his  time  will  be 
hindered  therein  by  any  Greek  Letter  Society. 

And  these  societies  have  the  real  advantage  of  bringing 
groups  of  students  into  intimate  fellowship,  which  is  very  whole- 
some and  not  easily  attainable  in  any  other  way. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  the  value  of  these  societies  is  best 
judged  by  the  loyalty  and  interest  in  them  manifested  by  mem- 
bers in  later  life,  when  the  enjoyments  of  youth  are  gone  with 
its  follies,  but  whose  memories  persist  in  the  souls  of  busy  men 
and  women,  who  cherish  the  associations  of  their  college  days, 
and  seem  to  renew  their  youth  in  their  occasional  opportunities 
to  foregather  with  those  who  are  now  what  they  once  were." 


The  following  from  the  University  of  Iowa  Alumnus  for 
March  indicates  a  tendency  which  is  gradually  becoming  na- 
tional : 

It  is  noticeable  that  more  gifts  are  being  made  to  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

A  news  dispatch  states  that  the  state  curator  of  Maine — 
a  personal  friend  of  Prof.  Homer  R.  Dill  of  the  University — 
recently  gave  to  the  S.  U.  I.  Museum  a  rare  specimen  of  a  moose 
cow,  one  of  the  very  few  existing  in  the  United  States.  It  has  not 
a  duplicate  in  western  museums. 

The  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Elder  Daughters 
of  the  University  that  a  memorial  for  Mrs.  Fannie  White  Barnes 
will  be  given  by  that  organization  to  the  University.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge  is  Mrs.  A.  N.  Currier. 
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Each  month  and  each  year  find  a  larger  number  of  such 
gifts  announced.  All — no  matter  how  large — are  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  the  University. 

Let  this  custom  grow. ' ' 


At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  titles  of  the  various  col- 
leges have  been  changed,  the  literary  department  hereafter 
being  known  as  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts ; 
the  engineering  department  will  be  called  the  College  of  Engin- 
eering, the  pharmacy  department,  the  College  of  Pharmacy ;  the 
the  dental  department,  the  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  The 
medical,  homeopath,  law  and  graduate  departments  will  be 
known  as  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Homeopathy,  Law  and  the 
Graduate  School,  respectively. 


At  Harvard  a  recent  Tag  Day  resulted  in  raising  enough 
money  to  buy  five  automobile  ambulances  which  have  been 
shipped  to  Europe,  one  car  being  offered  to  each  of  the  following 
nations:  Austria,  Belgium,  England,  France  and  Germany. 
On  account  of  the  bad  roads  and  mountainous  country  in  which 
Eussia  and  Servia  are  fighting  ambulances  of  the  type  furnished 
the  other  countries  would  not  be  suitable. 


The  fraternities  at  Harvard  have  recently  adopted  articles 
of  agreement  as  follows : 

"No  club  shall  take  as  a  member  any  undergraduate  from 
the  class  of  1918  or  subsequent  classes  who  has  accepted  election 
before  the  Friday  following  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  opening 
of  college  in  his  sophomore  year  to  any  other  social  club  or 
society  which  takes  in  less  than  100  members  from  a  college  class. 
The  Advisory  Committee  shall  have  power  to  determine  what 
organizations  come  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule. 
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The  agreement  against  canvassing  is  as  follows : 

1.  Canvassing  is  here  defined  as  " reading' '  or  speaking  or 
making  to  any  undergraduate  any  statement  or  representation 
about  any  club,  or  notifying  him  directly  or  indirectly  that  he 
is  or  is  not  under  consideration  as  a  future  member  of  anv  club. 

2.  Each  club  shall  prohibit  its  undergraduate  members 
and  its  members  elect  (meaning  thereby  persons  notified  of  their 
election  but  not  yet  initiated)  from  canvassing  any  undergrad- 
uate before  the  opening  of  college  in  his  sophomore  year. 

3.  Each  club  shall  request  it  graduate  members  to  consider 
it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  canvass  any  undergraduate  in  any  way 
before  the  opening  of  college  in  his  sophomore  year. 

As  a  brief  general  description  of  the  activities  which  these 
provisions  cover  it  is  sufficient  to  say  at  present  that  they 
prohibit  definitely,  with  relation  to  a  candidate  until  after  the 
opening  of  college  in  his  sophomore  year,  any  such  action  as : 

Giving  him  to  understand  directlv  or  indirectlv  that  he  is 
under  consideration  as  a  member  of  a  club. 

Asking  or  advising  him  directly  or  indirectly  to  "wait" 
for  a  certain  club;  that  is,  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  other 
club; 

Endeavoring  to  influence  his  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  different  clubs. 

Encouraging  him  to  form  a  group  of  his  classmates  with 
the  intention  of  waiting  for  any  club,  and 

The  cultivation  bv  a  club  member  or  members  of  his  ac- 
quaintance  with  such  persistency  as  to  indicate  to  him  that  he 
is  under  consideration  as  a  future  member  of  the  club  to  which 
such  club  member  or  members  belong." 


There  are  8,699  students  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia this  year  according  to  the  directory  just  issued;  this  is 
an  increase  over  lats  year  of  1,172.  The  enrollment  is  exclusive 
of  the  students  at  the  University  Farm,  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art.  The  under- 
graduate list  contains  5,066  names  as  compared  with  4,082  a 
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year  ago.    The  professional  colleges  show  a  slight  increase,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  a  decrease  of  19  in  the  college  of  Law. 

The  following  item  from  University  of  Michigan  Campus 
News  Notes  gives  the  comparative  enrollments  of  some  of  the 
larger  schools  of  the  country : 

Figures  recently  published  in  Science,  giving  the  relative 
ranking  in  size  of  American  Universities,  show  that  Michigan 
has  dropped  from  fourth  to  seventh  place  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled.  Yale  University  fell  from  fifteenth  to  sev- 
enteenth place ;  Wisconsin  advanced  from  sixth  place  to  fourth ; 
while  Pittsburg  made  the  greatest  jump  of  all,  coming  from 
twenty-third  place  to  nineteenth.  Indiana  was  the  only  one  of 
the  colleges  mentioned  that  suffered  a  loss  in  enrollment. 

If  the  summer  session  enrollment  be  omitted,  Michigan 
ranks,  fourth  with  5,522,  following  California  with  5,614 
Pennsylvania  with  5,736  and  Columbia  with  6,752.  Last  year 
Michigan  ranked  third,  preceding  California.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Harvard,  Illinois  and  Cornell  follow  Michigan  in  the 
order  named,  and  are  the  only  other  universities  above  the  5,000 
mark. 

The  statistics,  including  the  summer  session  enrollment, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  double  registrations,  are  as 
follows : 

Former 
Rank      College  Enrollment        Position         Increase 

1  Columbia  11,294  1  1,365 

2  California    8,180  2  1,109 

3  Chicago    7,131  3  297 

4  Wisconsin    6,696  6  806 

5  Pennsylvania    6,505  5  536 

6  Harvard    6,411  7  784 

7  Michigan   6,319  4  311 

8  New  York  6,142  9  634 

9  Cornell 5,939  8  327 

10  Illinois   5,664  10  405 

11  Ohio  State 4,943  11  832 


CREIGHTOX   MEMORIAL.    ST.   JOSEPH' 

X-Rav  Roo:    - 


HOSPITAL. 


CREIGHTON    MEMORIAL,    ST.    JOSEPH'S    HOSPITAL. 
Radioscopic   Room   and   Clinical   Laboratory. 
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12  Minnesota    4,484  12  552 

13  Northwestern   4,072  13  195 

14  Syracuse    3,193  14  68 

15  Missouri    3,385  16  250 

16  Texas   3,371  17  265 

17  Yale    3,289  15  26 

18  Nebraska  3,199  18  349 

In  the  summer  session  attendance,  Michigan  ranks  fifth,  with 

1,436,  while  Columbia  leads  with  5,590,  followed  by  Chicago  with 
3,983 ,  California,  2,602,  and  Wisconsin,  1,594. 


Agitation  is  rife  in  Massachusetts  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  University.  The  special  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  has  held  a  number  of  public  hearings  and  has 
reported  in  favor  of  the  project. 


As  a  result  of  the  mid-year  examination,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity dismissed  144  students,  forty-five  more  than  last  vear 
and  the  largest  number  in  the  past  five  years.  Moreover  160 
men  were  put  on  probation,  being  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
university  but  not  to  participate  in  any  student  activity. 


Mrs.  Eussell  Sage  has  recently  offered  to  give  Princeton 
University  $250,000  provided  the  university  raises  an  additional 
$250,000  by  January  1,  1916. 


Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for  Alumni  Home- 
coming day  at  the  University  of  California.  An  attractive 
program  of  receptions,  entertainments  and  other  activities  has 
been  prepared  and  the  committee  in  charge  expects  to  have 
twenty  thousand  former  students  of  the  school  at  the  celebration. 


President  John  C.  Branner  of  Stanford  University  has  re- 
signed. Upon  accepting  the  position  two  years  ago  he  announced 
that  he  would  consent  to  hold  it  for  only  two  years.     Dr.  Ray 
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Lyman  Wilbur,  dean  of  the  Stanford  Medical  School  is  men- 
tioned as  his  successor. 

The  Daily  Palo  Alto  Times  contains  the  following  interesting 
item  in  a  recent  number: 

4 'Founded  in  the  year  972  A.  D.,  the  Mohammedan  Univer- 
sity of  El-Azhar  ("The  Luminous")  is  one  of  the  oldest  exist- 
ing and  strangest  universities  in  the  world. 

El-Azhar  is  the  Oxford  of  the  Moslem  world  and  is  at  pres- 
ent attended  by  upward  of  10,000  students  of  all  ages  and  from 
every  eastern  country  from  the  Caucasus  to  Somoliland.  Board 
and  lodging  is  free.  The  teaching  consists  chiefly  of  Moham- 
medan dogma,  which  is  laboriously  committed  to  memory  from 
sacred  books. 

The  students  squat  in  grou'ps  on  the  floor  of  the  immense 
building  with  their  boots — which  have  to  be  taken  off  on  enter- 
ing— and  their  daily  rations  beside  them  and  accompany  the 
droning  repetition  of  their  lessons  with  a  rhythmic  swaying  of 
the  body.    Writing  is  done  on  tin  slates. 

Girls  are  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures,  but  only  as  listen- 
ers ;  they  may  not  speak. 


Mr.  E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B.  '14, 
comes  in  for  the  following  editor- 
ial comment  in  a  recent  number 
of  Banta's,  a  national  Greek  Let- 
ter  society   magazine. 

"Those  who  advocate  college 
training  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  do  the  work 
in  this  world  in  the  coming  years, 
have  in  opposition  to  them  a  small 
group  of  successful  men  who  have 
been  successful  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  start  with  the 
systematic  training  which  a  prop- 
erly acquired  college  course  would 
have  given  them.  These  folks  are 
given  to  pointing  to  themselves 
as  shining  examples  of  the  suc- 
cessful men  unhampered  by  col- 
lege training,  either  doing  this  by 
implication  or,  in  many  cases,  in 
actual  fact.  As  a  rule  we  are 
all  too  busy  to  stop  to  argue  the 
matter  with  this  vociferous  ad- 
vocacy of  the  withholding  of  prop- 
er mental  training  and  do  not 
take  the  time  to  argue  at  much 
length  on  the  subject.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  isn't  much  use 
in  it,  because  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that  way  is  usually  so  far 
gone  in  years  and  so  content  with 
himself  as  a  shining  example  of 
his  doctrine  as  to  be  beyond  theory 
and  argument  .  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  pleasant  thing  to  note  from  time 
to  time,   as  may  easily  be   done, 


instances    which    point  so  unan- 
swerably in  the  other  direction. 

There  is  a  man  in  Omaha  who 
occupies  a  high  position  and  is 
one  of  those  men  who  can  be  point- 
ed out  to  young  men  as  a  splendid 
example  of  success.  For  five  years 
he  has  been  manager  of  the  Traffic 
bureau  of  the  Omaha  Commercial 
Club,  and  one  who  knows  the 
slightest  thing  about  railroading, 
knows  that  that  is  a  position  re- 
quiring training  of  the  most  ac- 
curate sort  and  brains  of  the> 
highest  power.  Any  man  who  oc- 
cupies that  position  may  safely  be 
pointed  to  as  a  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded. Yet  this  gentleman  has 
found  that  with  all  his  equipment 
and  his  intellect  and  the  conse- 
quent success,  he  yet  lacked  some- 
thing. There  was  still  something 
he  should  have  to  bring  him  up  to 
his  highest  power,  speaking  math- 
ematically. That  thing  was  a  col- 
lege education,  and  the  result  is 
that  at  the  last  commencement  he 
graduated  at  Creighton  University 
and  took  his  degree  in  the  insti- 
tution where  his  own  son  is  a 
freshman. 

There  is  not  space  to  recount 
the  achievements  of  E.  J.  McVann, 
but  the  list  is  long  and  important. 
It  is  to  our  minds  an  unanswerable 
argument  that  this  already  suc- 
cessful   man    still    found   that    to 
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reach  his  highest  success  he  must 
get  that  training  which  only  col- 
lege could  give  him.  Such  men  do 
not  indulge  in  freakish  actions. 
There  is  a  cold-blooded,  business 
reason  back  of  all  they  do.' 


The  mid-year  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  graduated  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  25th, 
the  Commencement  exercises  be* 
ing  held  in  Court  Room  No.  1  at 
the  College  of  Law.  The  gradu- 
ates address  was  delivered  by  Mr.. 
J.  H.  Schmidt,  Ph.  G.  The  di- 
plomas were  conferred  by  William 
P.  Whelan,  S.  J.,  Supervisor  of  the 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  Med- 
icine. Following  are  the  members 
of  the  class:  E.  W.  Frederickson, 
Fremont,  President ;  D.  W.  Mc~ 
Combs,  Genoa,  Vice-President ; 
Eulalia  Steinauer,  Secretarv  and 
Treasurer ;  H.  W.  Bauer,  Sutton, 
J.  J.  Baxter,  Wilsonville ;  F.  Be- 
noit,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  G.  F. 
Berkenkotter,  Petersburg ;  D.  A. 
Brooke,  Hastings ;  H.  N.  Christen^ 
sen,  Fremont ;  R.  D.  Dame,  Strat- 
ton ;  Pauline  Dansky,  Omaha ; 
Louise  De  France,  Gilead;  H.  O. 
Drew,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  W. 
E.  Englehart,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa ; 
A.  J.  Friedrick,  Dubuque,  Iowa ; 
A.  Gauvreau,  Omaha;  C.  T.  Han- 
felt,  Omaha;  T.  M.  Bailey,  Rock- 
port,  Missouri ;  J.  Breetzke,  Wis- 
ner;  D.  Greenberg,  Omaha;  E.  F. 
Gaeth,  Schuyler;  L.  A.  Johnson, 
Omaha;  S.  O'Rourke,  Condurango, 
Colorado;  B.  E.  Quick,  Rockport, 
Missouri  ;  P.  A.  Shields,  Park  City, 


Utah ;  L.  M.  Herrod,  Columbus ;  J. 
Hecker,  Pierce ;  H.  E.  Hodson, 
Schuyler;  R.  E.  Lincoln,  Dunbar; 
F.  Marsh,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ; 
W.  F.  Melcher,  South  Omaha ;  H. 
F.  Murphy,  Omaha ;  J.  B.  Murphy, 
Omaha;  J.  P.  McLaughlin,  Ana- 
conda, Montana ;  Margaret  0  'Con^ 
nell,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  C. 

B.  Sample,  South  Omaha ;  W.  W. 
Seyfer,  Le  Java,  Colorado ;  H.  R. 
Smith,  Omaha ;  A.  T.  Stava, 
Bruno ;  F.  Swoboda,  Omaha ;  F. 
F.  Toepfer,  Victoria,  Kansas ;  E. 
L.  Thompson,  Chadron;  C.  P. 
Trepanier,    Grand   Forks,   N.   D. ; 

C.  F.  Weineman,  Hartington ;  B. 
R.  Zastera,  Howells ;  F.  Schobel, 
Bloomington. 

On  the  Tuesday  preceding  Com- 
mencement, the  class,  accompanied 
by  Prof.  J.  E.  O'Brien  visited  the 
Richardson  Drug  Company's  es- 
tablishment and  were  taken 
through  the  various  departments, 
including  the  bottle  floor,  crude 
drug  department,  patent  medicine 
stock,  general  order  floor,  packing 
room,  stationery  stock,  sundry 
sample  room  and  basement  con- 
taining all  heavy  barrel  and  case 
goods.  Finally  they  went  to  the 
laboratory  where  tables  had  been 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  en- 
tire class  and  light  refreshments 
were  served.  The  decorations 
were  in  the  University  colors,  blue 
and  white. 


A  recent  article  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  referring  to  Mr. 
Robert  E.  McNally,  LL.  B  '09,  will 
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interest  his  many  friends.  The 
article  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 
4 'Robert  E.  McNally,  better  known 
to  hundreds  of  local  friends  as 
4 'Bob,'  is  here  for  a  few  days 
resting  up  after  some  hard  work 
intheWyominglegislature.  He  will 
visit  his  old  home  in  Iowa  for  a 
a  day  or  two  before  returning  to 
Sheridan,  Wyoming,  where  he  has 
a  law  office  as  well  as  a  neat  little 
bungalow  with  a  front  door  view 
of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  Mrs. 
McNally  and  Miss  McNally  are 
with  him. 

Mr.  McNally  was  formerly  City 
Prosecutor  of  South  Omaha,  which 
position  he  took  after  graduating 
from  the  Creighton  Law  School. 
He  resigned  the  city  job  to  go  to 
Sheridan,  where  he  became  As- 
sistant County  Attorney.  At  the 
election  last  fall  he  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Wyom- 
ing legislature,  where  he  made  an 
excellent  record  in  the  session 
which  closed  recently.  Friends 
say  that  he  has  established  a  big 
law  practice  in  the  Wyoming  city. 
The  young  man  is  enthusiastic 
about  Sheridan  and  the  vast  pros- 
pects of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
has  many  interesting  experiences 
to  tell." 


Prof.  Raymond  G.  Young,  LL. 
B.  '08,  was  recently  elected  Grand 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Omaha  Elks. 


By  defeating  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retaries lately,  the  Law  Basket 
Ball  team  moved  a  few  paces  near- 
er the  top  in  the  local  Commercial 
Basket  Ball  League. 


Negotiations  are  pending  for  a 
foot  ball  game  next  fall  with  Grin- 
nell    (Iowa)   College 


Mr.  E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B.  '14, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  recent 
Missouri  Car-Lot  Egg  and  Poultry 
Shippers  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
his  subject  being  "The  Power  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 


Plans  are  rapidly  maturing  for 
the  1915  Summer  Session  of  the 
University.  It  is  now  certain  that 
more  than  half  the  states  of  the 
union  will  be  represented  in  the 
enrollment,  applications  having 
recently  been  received  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  west,  and  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  on  the  east. 
The  faculty  will  be  larger  this 
year  than  last  and  a  number  of 
new  courses  will  be  offered.  Miss 
Loretta  Dellone,  recently  of  New 
York  City,  will  arrange  to  give 
instruction  on  the  harp  to  those 
who  are  interested.  She  has  sev- 
eral instruments  of  her  own  which 
will  be  available  for  practice  and 
students  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  music  will  be 
able  to  secure  a  very  good  in- 
sight into  the  playing  of  the  harp 
during  the  six  weeks  of  the  ses- 
sion. Persons  interested  should 
communicate  immediately  with 
Miss  Dellone  in  care  of  the  Chron- 
icle. 
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Dr.  W.  G.  Benawa,  M.  D.  '07, 
reports  that  he  is  doing  nicely  at 
Craig,  Alaska,  where  he  is  con- 
ducting a  hospital,  the  surgical 
work  of  which  he  performs. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  February 
24th,  Bryan  Senate  of  the  Delta 
Theta  Phi  legal  fraternity  held  an 
initiation  and  received  the  follow- 
ing new  members  :  Preston  T.  Mc- 
Avoy,  Millard;  John  T.  Naughtin, 
Walnut,  Illinois ;  Arthur  L.  Swy- 
gard,  Cedar  Rapids ;  Paul  A. 
Burke,  Omaha ;  Paul  C.  Kamanski, 
Omaha ;  Thomas  E.  Dunbar,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa ;  Cecil  Stuart,  Wal- 
nut, Iowa;  William  H.  McHale, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Following 
the  initiation,  the  new  members 
were  entertained  at  a  smoker. 


Head  Coach  Tommy  Mills  has 
under  consideration  a  number  of 
applicants  for  the  position  of  As- 
sistant, but  has  not  yet  definitely 
selected  a  man.  In  view  of  the 
hard  schedule  arranged  for  next 
year  he  is  anxious  to  secure  a  help- 
er upon  whom  he  can  rely  for  aid 
with  assurance  that  the  team's 
prospects  for  a  successful  season 
will  be  enhanced. 


The  recent  celebration  of  Found- 
ers'  Day  recalled  to  one  of  the 
alumni  a  newspaper  estimate  of 
Count  John  A.  Creighton  as  con- 
trasted with  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
This  estimate  has,  so  far  as  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Chronicle  are  aware, 
not  appeared  in  any  Omaha  pub- 


lication, and  it  is  therefore  printed 
herewith : 

"JOHN  A.  CREIGHTON. 
The  great  city  of  Omaha  is  still 
mourning  the  death  of  Count  John 
A.  Creighton.  The  sense  of  loss 
caused  by  his  dissolution  is  so 
deep,  so  universal  that  it  seems  an 
elder  brother  of  the  populace  has 
passed  away.  John  A.  Creighton 
was  a  millionaire — and  a  rare  one 
at  that.  The  possession  of  great 
wealth,  instead  of  isolating  him 
from  the  masses  of  his  fellows, 
drew  them  closer  to  him.  His 
genial  personality,  the  great  heart- 
edness  of  the  man,  the  dominating 
democracy  of  his  nature,  were 
qualities  which  made  the  peculiar 
environment  of  exclusiveness, 
characteristic  of  so  many  wealthy 
men,  an  impossiblity  with  him. 
Count  Creighton  was  a  man  of 
quick  impulse  and  warm  imagin- 
ation. He  lived  naturally  and 
loved  the  world.  To  the  last  breath 
his  heart  was  youthful  and  throb- 
bed with  the  buoyant  generosity 
of  one  who  gave  for  the  joy  of 
giving.  Did  his  hand  dole  out  a 
dollar  to  the  indigent  pauper  or 
lavish  a  million  on  a  hospital  his 
subconscious  idea  was  that  each 
act  should  swell  the  meed  of  hu- 
man happiness.  He  was  not  an 
almoner  from  a  sense  of  duty  but 
a  royal  giver  because  of  the  noble, 
knightly  quality  of  his  nature. 
His  ideals  were  the  ideals  of  a 
pure  man  and  his  goodness  was 
so  essentially  a  part  of  him  that  it 
stamped    its   impress   upon   every 
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line  of  his  countenance  so  that 
dogs  and  little  children — all  help- 
less creatures — loved  him.  It  is 
doubtful  if  John  A.  Creighton,  in 
all  his  lavish  giving  ever  gave  a 
thought  to  the  scientific  side  of 
the  question  or  paused  to  consid- 
er the  psychologic  or  social  effects 
of  his  benefactions.  He  was  im- 
aginative and  impulsive — he  knew 
the  work  was  good — he  knew  the 
need  was  there — these  facts  were 
sufficient  and  he  gave.  The  result 
is  the  unselfish,  generous  life  he 
lived  has  built  for  him  a  monu- 
ment more  enduring  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  carven  marble 
of  artist  inspiration.  Every  brick 
that  has  been  laid  in  hospital,  col- 
lege or  convent  wall  through  the 
spontaneousness  of  his  generosity 
is  instinct  with  the  blessed  mem- 
ory of  him.  The  plainness  of  the 
piles  of  masonry  and  the  coldness 
of  brick  and  stone  is  quickened 
into  beauty  and  warmth  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  life  of  a  true 
knight  of  the  cross.  At  the  bier 
or  tomb  of  Count  John  A.  Creigh- 
ton those  who  knew  him  pause  and 
in  their  inner  consciousness  mur- 
mur: "My  brother  is  gone.''  The 
tear  comes  unbidden  and  falls 
upon  the  cold  shard  a  baptism  of 
loving  memory. 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  other 
day,  gave  $32,000,000  as  a  free  gift 
to.  advance  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  land.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  is  a  millionaire.     The 


possession  of  great  wealth  has  so 
isolated  him  from  the  mass  of  his 
kind  that  he  is  as  far  removed 
from  human  fellowship  as  if  he 
were  the  sole  inhabitant  of  an 
island  of  the  antipodes.  The  cold- 
ness of  his  nature  has  environed 
him  with  a  personality  which  re- 
pels the  sense  of  kinship  and  sym- 
pathy that  is  expressed  in  the  tie 
of  fraternity  which  binds  normal 
men.  The  evident  sordidness  of 
Rockefelleran  ideas  robs  his  most 
collossal  gifts  of  even  the  tawd- 
riest suggestion  of  splendor  and 
garbs  them  with  the  sombre  pall  of 
suspicion.  The  world  resents  his 
wealth,  resents  his  assumption  of 
stewardship  and  asperses  the  mo- 
tives of  the  recipients  of  his  boun- 
ty. The  world  realizes  that  the 
cold,  heartless,  cruel  genius  of  the 
mind  which  planned  the  whole- 
sale rape  of  one  of  nature's  cof- 
fers and  converted  its  source  of 
wealth  into  the  most  rapacious  mo- 
nopoly that  humanity  has  ever 
known,  cannot  quicken  his  giving 
to  any  cause,  however  pure,  with 
the  attributes  of  loving,  impulsive, 
spontaneous  generosity.  In  none 
of  Rockefeller's  gifts  is  there  evi- 
dence of  soul.  A  subtle  taint  is 
associated  with  all  his  charitv, 
which,  were  he  normally  human, 
would  make  him  loathe  the  role  of 
almoner.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is 
scientific  in  his  dispensation  of 
gifts,  but  the  social  and  physchol- 
ogical  effects  that  he  looks  to  ac- 
crue will  always  be  missing.  Rock- 
efeller seems,  so  far  as  the  intui- 
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tions  of  men  go,  to  be  lacking  in 
the  intensely  human  qualities  of 
imagination  and  impulse.  There 
is  none  of  the  democratic  spirit 
about  him.  His  countenance  is 
marked  with  hard  lines  which 
have  no  softening  influence  upon 
those  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  If  he  has  warm  friends  who 
are  attracted  because  of  benign 
qualities  the  fact  is  unknown  to 
the  public.  He  seems  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  his  kind. 
His  goodness  at  best  is  of  a  neg- 
ative quality  and  seems  to  breathe 
of  a  seeming  hypocricy  that 
makes  it  questionable.  His  life 
seems  lacking  in  those  ideals 
which  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  young  or  stimulates  youthful 
ambition  to  emulation.  At  the 
bier  or  tomb  of  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler men  will  pause  in  idle  curiosity 
and  say.  "John  D.  Rockefeller  is 
dead."  There  will  be  no  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  collossal  gifts  he 
has  made,  no  tear  shed  because 
the  term  of  his  stewardship  of 
great  wealth  will  have  ended. 

The  lesson  of  these  two  great 
stewardships  is  this.  Count  John 
A.  Creighton  lived  up  to  the  loft- 
iest ideals.  Into  his  business  life 
he  carried  these  ideals,  winning 
the  trust  and  confidence  and  love 
of  all  who  associated  with  him. 
His  wealth  came  as  a  reward  of 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  order 
of  commercial  genius;  it  came  to 
him  pure  from  an  untainted 
source.  His  stewardship  of  wealth 
was  such  that  none  envied  him  and 


all  rejoiced  in  his  possession  of  it. 
His  virtues  were  positive  and  an 
accorded  his  right  to  give.  He 
was  human  and  lived  with  his  fel- 
lows, a  constant  inspiration  to 
them.  His  gifts  will  bear  the  im- 
print of  love.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler is  accredited  with  low  ideals 
because  he  brings  with  him  into 
his  business  life  the  methods  of  the 
predatory  pirate.  The  source  of 
his  wealth  is  unclean  and  the  mass* 
of  his  fellows  feel  that  the  moun- 
tain of  treasure  he  has  piled  up 
belongs  to  them.  They  spurn  his 
stewardship  of  this  wealth  and  re- 
sent it.  They  deny  his  right  to 
give.  He  emphasizes  their  view  by 
living  away  from  men.  His  gifts 
will  ultimately  be  as  dead  sea 
fruit  to  humanity." 


The  Alumni  Directory,  install- 
ments of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Chron- 
icle, is  herewith  completed. 

H.  Eugene  King,  M . .  Silver  Creek 
Carl  Perrenoud,  P. .  .Silver  Creek 

Thos.  J.  Nolan,  M Snyder 

Raymond  Lilliedoll,  P.  ...... . 

South  Auburn 

H.  T.  Allingham,  M.  .South  Omaha 
Frank  A.  Barrett,  A. South  Omaha 
Edward  Cahill,  A . . .  South  Omah 
Hugo  R.  Chaloupka,  M 

South  Omaha 

Edw.  Chaloupka,  M. South  Omaha 

Frank  Coad,  A South  Omaha 

Thos.  P.  Curran,  L.  .South  Omaha 
Emil  L.  DeLanney,  M 

South  Omaha 
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Louis  Dolezal,  P. .  .  .South  Omaha 

T.  J.  Donahue,  A. .  .South  Omaha 

Frank  F.  Fanf erlik,  A 

South  Omaha 

J.  H.  Forrest,  P . .  . .  South  Omaha 

Maurice  Hinchey,  A .  South  Omaha 

John  J.  Hinchey,  A . .  South  Omaha 
Win,  N.  Jamieson,  L. South  Omaha 
L.  D.  Kavanaugh,  A. South  Omaha 
F.  R.  Keegan,  L,  A.  .South  Omaha 
Albert  H.  Koenig,  M .  South  Omaha 
John  W.  Koutsky,  M 

South  Omaha 

Bernard  J.  Larkin,  A 

South  Omaha 

Phillip  McEvoy,  A .  .  South  Omaha 
Emmett  McMahon,  A 

South  Omaha 

T.  J.  McGuire,  L . . .  South  Omaha 

J.  M.  Mullen,  A South  Omaha 

C.  B.  Offerson,  M South  Omaha 

E.  D.  0  'Sullivan,  L .  .  South  Omaha 

H.  W.  Putlitz,  D South  Omaha 

Edmund  F.  Shanahan,  A 

South  Omaha 

T.  J.  Shanahan,  A . . .  South  Omaha 
Jos.  C.  Walker,  A.  .South  Omaha 
W.  A.  Walzen,  D.  .  .South  Omaha 
Leo  A.  N.  Delanney,  M .  Spaulding 

M.  J.  Dowd,  D Spaulding 

H.  Haun,  A Spaulding 

Henry  Lee,  P Spaulding 

M.  M.  Sullivan,  M Spaulding 

Murt  Sullivan,  A Spaulding 

Ernest  P.  Simmons,  A .  Springfield 

C.  E.  Bangs,  D Stanton 

R.  C.  Person,  M Stanton 

James  Prendergast,  A,  M. . . . 

Steinauer 

Holger  Christensen,  P. .  .  .St.  Paul 
Aubrey  Martin,  P St.  Paul 


D.  F.  Barber,  P Stella 

Bernard  V.  McDermott,  M.Stuart 

D.  W.  Vanderhoof,  M Stuart 

Marcus  E.  Bush,  M Sumner 

J.  S.  Baird,  P Superior 

W.  D.  Grandy,  D Superior 

E.  E.  Miller,  M Surprise 

Eliz.  W.  Satterfield,  P. .  .Surprise 
A.  W.  Peterson,  P Sutherland 

E.  C.  Peterson,  P Sutherland 

Vernard  Lanphier,  A,  M . .  Sutton 
Walter  S.  Cherry,  M.  .Table  Rock 

Roy  R.  Scarr,  D Table  Rock 

I.  B.  Mowrey,  D Tecumseh 

Francis  A.  Safranek,  L. Tecumseh 

Chas.  R.  Snell,  M Tecumseh 

Emma  M.  Ackerman,  M.Tekamah 

F.  W.  Daniels,  P Tekamah 

M.  S.  Dunshee,  D Tekamah 

Orin  Stanfield,  D Tekamah 

Beecher  B.  Baldwin,  M.  .Thurston 

W.  E.  Crans,  D Tilden 

Bruno  Hansen,  P Tilden 

Wm.  Jiskra,  P Tobias 

C.  A.  Stone,  M Tumball 

Hannah  Hansen,  P Uehling 

Harry  H.  Thompson,  A . .  .  Uehling 
P.  H.  Beebe,  P . .  University  Place 
S.  H.  Chism,  P.  .University  Place 
F.  A.  Johnson,  P. University  Place 
Arthur  B.   Walker,   M 

University  Place 

F.  E.  McConoughey,  M Utica 

M.  F.  Meer,  D Valentine 

R.  M.  Erway,  P Valley 

F.  A.  Stava,  P Valparaiso 

Frank  H.  Kucera,  M. .  .  .Verdigris 
Joseph  F.  Lauvetz,  M Wahoo 

G.  W.  Henton,  D .Wakefield 

A.  P.  Coleman,  L Walthill 

E.  E.  Waite,  D Walthill 
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Wm.  C.  Nason,  M Waterloo 

Ben  Johnson,  D Wausa 

G.  J.  Green,  D Wayne 

Kimball  E.  Thompson,  M 

West  Point 

H.  L.  Wells,  M West  Point 

George  Balderson,  D Wilber 

Frank  Prucha,  P Wilber 

Fred  Shimerda,  P Wilber 

Fred  Vosika,  P Wilber 

Adolph  Zajicek,  P Wilber 

E.  J.  Hamilton,  P Wilsonville 

Thomas  Larson,  P .  .  .  .  Wilsonville 

Backus  Mclntyre,  M Winside 

Marie  Hanson  Morse,  M .  .  .  Wisner 

Russell  H.  Morse,  M Wisner 

Emily  L.  Moshage,  M Wisner 

Carrye  Petterson,  P Wolbach 

Chas.  P.  Bulger,  I) .  .  .  Wood  River 
Fred  J.  Burkerd,  P .  .  Wood  River 

F.  H.  Burton,  D Wood  River 

W.  P.  Connor,  P Wood  River 

William  Conners,  P.  .  .Wood  River 

George  E.  Coffey,  A Wymore 

P.  S.  Coffey,  A Wymore 

P.  L.  Gillespie,  A,  M Wymore 

Carl  Matthieson,  P Wymore 

Paul  Schmeling,  P Wymore 

George  Taylor,  P Wymore 

Jos.  B.  Frenking,  D Wynot 

H.  H.  Roberts,  P York 

Edmund  G.  Zimmerer,  M.  .  .  .York 

NEVADA. 
E.  A.  Michael,  P Goldfield 


NEW  YORK. 

Stephen  A.  Boyle,  A 

....  St.  Andrew  on  theHudson 
EdmondE.  Dailey,  A 

New  York  City 

Leo   M.  Ryan,   A Rochester 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
E.  G.  Richardson,  A.  .  .  .Charlotte 

OHIO. 

Edw.  L.  Hart,  A Cleveland 

John  S.  Suva,  M Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA. 

Alice  B.  Cherry,  M Alva 

Elizabeth  A.  Grantham,  M . .  Alva 
Frederick  Dinkier,  M.  .Fort  Cobb 

Elizabeth  Melvin,  M Guthrie 

J.  L.  Melvin,  M Guthrie 

H.  D.  Vickery,  P Minco 

Mooreland  Cockerill,  M. .  .  .Minco 

0.  P.  Luse,  P Muskogee 

John  V.  Blair,  P Osage 

Robert  Stuart,  A Pawhuska 

OREGON. 

G.  N.  Parmenter,  L Eugene 

William  H.  Shaw,  L 

Klamath  Falls 

James  Jacobberger,  A. .  .Portland 

E.  J.  Perley,  D Portland 

Jos.  E.  Uridel,  M Portland 


NEW  MEXICO. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Keith  W.  Edwards,  L.Ft.  Suraney  A.  B.  Johnson,  D Alcester 

Edw.  Furay,  A,  M Frank  W.  Bilger,  M Ardmore 

Lakewood  Eddy  Co.  Albert  Deetkin,  P Deadwood 

Arthur  Coad,  A Malaga  Leroy  Kling,  D Beresford 
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A.  F.  Toohey,  M Beresford 

Walter  M.  Quinn,  M.  .  .  .Bonesteel 

Jas.  P.  Ryan,  A Bonesteel 

Felix  Scheffier,  M Burke 

A.  P.  Kimball,  M Calome 

Chas.  H.  Swett,  M Carter 

J.  H.  Coughlin,  P Carthage 

Mark  J.  Ryan,  A Coleman 

F.  E.  Bouza,  M Dante 

Elber  Highley,  P Edgmont 

G.  A.  Youel,  D Flandreau, 

Raymond  H.  Mullen,  M.  .Florence 

J.  E.  Bowen,  D Fort  Pierre 

John  F.  Quinn,  M Hosmer 

M.  H.  Huebner,  P. .  .  .Hot  Springs 
Amos  F.  Klein,  P. .  .  .Hot  Springs 

Peter  F.  Ward,  L Hot  Springs 

W.  S.  Armstrong,  P Jordan 

H.  A.  Fitzgerald,  D Lead 

A.  F.  Jackson,  P Lead 

B.  E.  Stillman,  P Lead 

William  A.  Delaney,  M.  .  .Mitchell 

Carl  J.  Pinard,  M Monroe 

Harry  F.  McGowan,  P 

Mount  Vernon 

Jerry  Holly,  P Rapid  City 

Patrick  J.  Waldron,  M. Rapid  City 

T.  J.  Billions,  M Sioux  Falls 

Frank  I.  Putnam,  M .  .  Sioux  Falls 

Monte  Stern,  M Sioux  Falls 

Otto  Uhlig,  P Spearfish 

( 'arl  E.  Hanson,  D Wakonda 

Chas.  Nippel,  P Wall 

P.  W.  Schultz,  P Wall 

John  F.  Standvan,  M Wall 

J.  C.  Shyne,  P Wasta 

J.  H.  Lockwood,  M Watertown 

G.  E.  Gustine,  P Whitewood 

W.  E.  Donevan,  A Winner 

Rev.  Anton  Kippes,  A .  .  .  Yankton 
Daniel  V.  Moore,  M Yankton 


TEXAS. 

G.  R.  Murphy,  M Amaril 

E.  W.  Miller,  M Fort  Clark 

Charles  H.  Breuer,  M Waco 

UTAH. 

Frank  B.  Wolly,  P Garland 

J.  P.  Dinneen,  D Garland 

Frank  Murray,  P. Ogden 

J.  H.  Brown,   M Payson 

L.  R.  Conyers,  P Payson 

T.  V.  Maloney,  P   Price 

J.  J.  Galligan,  A . . .  Salt  Lake  City 
Emmett  Hannon,  A,  L 

Salt  Lake  City 

Vern  Henry,  P . .  . .  Salt  Lake  City 
L.  G.  Horton,  D .  .  . .  Salt  Lake  City 
Lawrence  T.  Moore,  M 

Salt  Lake  City 

Charles  E.  O'Malley,  A 

Salt  Lake  City 

Guy  Van  Scoyoc,M.Salt  Lake  City 

WASHINGTON. 

Charles  J.  Baisch,  P.  .  .  .Aberdeen 

A.  E.  Stuha,  M Colfax 

Thomas  H.  Long,  M.  . .  .Montesano 

W.  B.  Sexson,  P Oroville 

Lew  P.  Murphy,  M Pasco 

J.  Lucien  Hobbs,  A Seattle 

L.  F.  Lundy,  M Seattle 

Edward  P.  Kennedy,  S.  J.,  A 

Spokane 

Hobson  Molick  A Spokane 

A.  J.  Munsil,  D Spokane 

E.  H.  Reeves,  D Spokane 

Shirley  Elmore,  M Sprague 

Andrew  M.  Flynn,  M Tacoma 

Charles  A.  DeWitt,  M Tacoma 

Joseph  S.  Smeall,  M Tacoma 
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WASHINGTON  D.  C. 

Francis  B.  Driscoll,  A 

H.  W.  Driscoll,  A 

James  H.  Hanley,  L 

William  Louche,  A 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Lauren  E.  Rex,  M Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

M.  V.  Brossard,  A Columbus 

R.  S.  Pickler,  M Waupaca 

WYOMING. 

Charles  L.  Brome,  L Basin 

John  W.  Whalen,  L Casper 

J.  A.  DeVine,  D, Cheyenne 

E.  G.  Hertert,  P Cheyenne 


Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  A.  McGovern, 

A   Cheyenne 

Thos.  L.  Nylen,  P Douglas 

E.  F.  Weideranders,  M. .  .Douglas 
William  H.  Packard,  M.  .  .Lander 

Gustav  A.  Wittke,  M Lander 

Jos.  Sullivan  L Laramie 

Bert  Torjuson,  M Lovell 

John  F.  Christensen,  M .  .  Manville 

Edward  T.  Gall,  M Moorecroft 

Carroll  Jefferis,  P New  Castle 

C.  L.  Bunten,  D Saratoga 

H.  M.  Brown,  M Sheridan 

David  L.  Gogerty,  L . .  .  .  Sheridan 
Robert  E.  McNally,  L.  .  .Sheridan 

Verne  St.  John,  P Sheridan 

Charles  Tomsik,  P Sheridan 

H.  E.  Atterbery,  P Sundance 

P.  J.  Scott,  A Sundance 

E.  Wendell  Foster,  M. .  Worlander 


OLDEST  BANK  IN  NEBRASKA 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS    -    $1,400,000.00 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FIRMS  INVITED. 


UlIllllllillllllllllllEIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMIIilllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIllllllllllllllllUlllli: 


Hotel 


FIRE-PROOF 


Loyal 


EUROPEAN 


'At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Arrow" 

OMAHA 


16th  St.  from  Capitol  Ave.  to  Davenport  St. 


F.  J.TAGGART 
LESSEE  AND  MANAGER 

RATES  FOR  ROOMS:  E 

Without  Bath  $1.00  and  $1.50 

With  Bath  Privilege  $1.50 

With  Private  Bath  $2.00  and  $2.50 

Suites  $3.00  and  $4.00 

SAMPLE  ROOMS 

With  Private  bath  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 
CAFE  LOYAL 

AND 

THE  LOYAL  GRILL 

ARE    OMAHA'S   BEST   PLACES  TO    DlNE  n 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


II 


PUBLIC    NOTICE! 

Since  the  recent  advance  in  meats  and  provisions,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
the  public  that  the  majority  of  the  so-called  good  restaurants  are  using  inferior 
meats  etc.,  instead  of  advancing  the  prices  to  conform  with  the  advanced  cost. 

THE  BELMONT  RESTAURANT 

has  neither  cut  the  quality  nor  advanced  any  prices  as  is  evident  by  the  satisfied 
look  on  the  faces  of  all  who  dine  here. 

One  of  "The  Six"  Class  A. 

1516  Dodge  Street  Open  All  Night  C.  N.  BALL,  Prop. 


Phone  Douglas  629S 


Fifteen  Tables 


The  Metropolitan 

BILLIARDS  AND    BOWLING 

5   GOOD   BOWLING    ALLEYS 
Equipped  With   Hard   Rubber  Bails 


W.  A.  KEYT,  Proprietor 


1516-1518  Capitol  Avenue 


EUROPEAN 


<t 


The  House  of  Courtesy"        16th  and  Jackson  sts 

Omaha,  Neb. 


HOTEL  ROME 


230  Rooms  135  with  Bath 

50  Large  Sample  Rooms 

Two  blocks  from  all  Theatres 

Take  car  from  Union  or  Burlington  Station 
Transfer  south  to  Jackson 

15th  Street  Entrance        POMP   Mil  I  FB 
Opposite  Auditorium        RUIflL   IfllLLLR 


First  Quality  Rubber  Specialties 

Queen  Bee  and  Mayflower  Syringes, 
Water  Bottles  and  Atomizers 

Our  Guarantee  is  Behind  Them 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Chemicals,  Pharmaceuticals,  etc. 

E.  E.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

401-405  South  10th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Let  us  make  you  a  pair  of 

REST   GLASSES 

for  use  in  studying 
Eyes  Examined       Glasses  Fitted 

GLOBE  OPTICAL  CO.,  Manufacturing  Opticians 

N.  E.  Cor.  Farnam  and  16th 


WHEELER  &  WELPTON  CO. 

RELIABLE    INSURANCE 
All  Kinds 

1511  Dodge  Street  Phone  Dougias  186 


Refined  Coffee 

Steel  Cut  and  Sifted.    No  Dust.    No  Chaff. 

w. 

L.    MASTERMAN    & 

''THE  COFFEE  MEN" 
18th  Street  and  St.  Mary's  Ave.,  OMAHA 

CO. 

HEAFEY  &   HEAFEY 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Phone  Harney  265  2611  Farnam  Street 


Q'Neil  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Agency 

Real  Estate,  Rentals,  Loans  and  Insurance 

1505  Farnam  Street  Omaha 


OMAHA 

BAGGi 

OFFICES  W.  O.  W.   E 

TRAIN 

ISFER 

COMPANY 

3TINATION 

TELEPHONE   DOUGLAS  295 

THE 
-ONLY?  WAY; 

*GE  CHEC 

jldg. 

KED  T( 

>  DEI 

BAKER  BROS.  ENGRAVING  CO 


1216  Howard  StS—  Omaha. 


To  Be  Sure  of  Bffi*  j  order  IALAMITO 

1U    ****    ^Ult    ui    SERVICE/  )  MILK 

Alamito  Sanitary  Dairy  Co. 

DELIVERED  EARLY  Phone  Douglas  411 


John  A.  Gentleman 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  LICENSED  EMBALMER 

Telephone  Douglas  1659 
Office  and  Chapel  1614  Chicago  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


3ttp  ®uil  B, 

Houlbtttg  mb  Art  forapanu 


W: 


PICTURES 


1516  Howard  St. 


FRAMES 


THE  CHICAGO  LUMBER  CO. 

OF  OMAHA 

TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  191 

Office  14th  and  Marcy 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK 


J.  M.  NACHTIGALL 

ARCHITECT 

Church  and  SchooJ  Architecture  a  Specialty 
333-4  Paxton  Block  OMAHA,  NEB- 


fex)$v*um 


Advanced  Vaudeville 

MATINEE  EVERY  DAY        -        -        2:15 
EVERY  NIGHT  •         -        •        8:15 


week  a  wholesome  bill  of  enter- 


Phone  Douglas  494%SZ^S££S££. 


Office  Phone  Douglas  2666  Residence  Phone  Webster  2949 

J.  L.  McINERNEY 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  and  Plumbing 

2552  CUMING  STREET 


A  NEBRASKA  PRODUCT 


If  You  Buy  Your 


ENVELOPES 


&& 


From  Us,  You  Know  They 
Are  Made  in  Omaha 


Burkley  Envelope  Co 


